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VI. MOUNT SINAI, AND THE FORTY YEARS’ WANDERING. 


CONVENT OF ST. CATHERINE. 


From the foot of Serbal, and the lux- 
uriant verdure of Wady Feiran, there 
runs a broad, curving valley, the largest 
and most important in the whole pe- 
ninsula, bearing the name of Wady es 
Sheikh. It is a continually ascending 
way, and leads to a plain from which 
rises the group of mountains, ed Deir, 
St. Catherine, Sinai, and Om Shau- 
mer. From Serbal to Sinai there is 


a more direct but frightfully precipi- 
tous and rocky path, the Nubh Hawy, 
or Pass of the Winds, whose diffi- 
culties travelers agree in regarding as 
the most formidable in the peninsula. 
The broader and longer one of these 
was doubtless taken by the main body 
of the Israelites, and there is found in 
it, even now, no scanty amount of pas- 
turage for flocks. Emerging from the 
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broad mouth of Wady Sheikh, the trav- 
eler stands on the desert of Sinai. 
A plain is seen, vast in size, when one 
thinks how rare it is to meet any con- 
tinuous tract in that broken and rocky 
country, for it embraces no less than a 
square mile. At one extremity there 
towers the lofty, craggy pile known as 
Ras Sasafeh, the northern abutment of 
Sinai. Its grandeur and precipitousness, 
taken in connection with the great plain 
at its base, caused Robinson to suspect 
in a moment that here was the scene of 
the law-giving. The highest peak of 
Sinai can not be seen from this plain ; 
one must pass round the mountain to 
the south side to see it; but the north- 
ern side is so bold and steep that it 
makes an even more striking impression 
on the mind than the more shelving 
southern ascent. The face of Ras Sas- 
afeh rises so that one can well see that 
the command was an intelligible one 
that the mount be not touched, tow- 
ering, as it does, like a wall of rock. 
On that plain hundreds of thousands of 
people could stand, and look up to the 
majestic, overhanging cliff. At the south- 
ern base of Sinai is another tolerably 
large tract of ground, known as the 
plain of Sebaiyeh, but it is far more 
broken and uneven than the great camp- 
ing ground on the north. Since the 
time of Robinson, most travelers have 
coincided with his view, that the latter 
was the place where the people assem- 
bled when the law was given, though 
there are some who insist that they were 
on the more uneven ground south of the 
mountain, since there is the view of 
the true crest of Sinai. The mountain 
is long, rather than round, and its phys- 
ical character'is this. On the east there 
is a defile running northward and south- 
ward, separating Sinai from the lofty 
mountain known as ed Deir. On the 
western side there is another similar 
ravine, separating Sinai from the still 
loftier peak of St. Catherine. In the 
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former of these defiles, a mile from the 
great plain at the north base of the moun- 
tain, is the Greek convent, built in the 
sixth century by the emperor Justinian, 
and the only hostelry for travelers in the 
whole peninsula. It has been so often 
described that I need only allude to it; 
for it bears no special relation to the 
subject of these papers. It has, within 
a very few years, been brought into new 
prominence as the scene of Prof. Tis- 
chendorf’s discovery of a very ancient 
manuscript of the New Testament; and 
I shall not soon forget the rare pleasure 
I enjoyed, a few months since, in hear- 
ing from his own lips the story of that 
most interesting discovery, the unfolding 
of hint after hint, the intense anxiety, 
and the hours of joy when the precious 
document came to light. In the other 
ravine, that along the western base of 
the mountain, is a deserted convent, 
that of el Arbain, or the Forty. The as- 
cent is made from the convent, the way 
leading up continuous flights of rude 
stairs, cut long ago in the solid granite. 
The top of the mountain is long and 
tolerably flat, being mostly a small rock 
plateau, running northward to a sharp 
edge, down which you can look, as 
from the eaves of a house, directly upon 
the great plain. The southern portion 
of the mountain rises cone-like into the 
air, and looks down upon the narrower 
and more broken plain of Sebaiyeh at 
the southern base of Sinai. On this 
high peak Moses would seem to have 
dwelt during those long forty days and 
forty nights in which he was commun- 
ing with his God ; while Joshua appears 


not to have gone above the rock pla- 


teau, and there to have awaited the re- 
turn of Moses from the loftier hight. 
The place has for centuries been a sa- 
cred one, and the broken remnants of 
churches and chapels, and a mosque, 
even, testify to the ancient regard of 
Mohammedans as well as Christians for 
this sacred spot. 
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I am inclined to think that the true 
view of the place of the encampment must 
be gained by partial concession both of 
those who hold to the northern and 
those who hold to the southern plain. 
They are connected, not only by the 
narrow ravine east of Sinai, which be- 
yond the convent narrows into a mere 
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foot-path, but by a very broad line of val- 
ley which passes east of the mountain 
east of Sinai. In this valley, as well as in 
the two plains, there was an excellent 
opportunity for encampment; and I can 
not forbear thinking that the great host 
of the Israelites filled both the plains and 
this circuitous Wady Sebaiyeh, as well 
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as that portion of Wady Sheikh which 
connects the great plain er Rahah with 
Wady Sebaiyeh. The play of lightnings 
was doubtless visible all over the moun- 
tain; the elders and the chief priests 
were probably in the plain south of the 
mountain, and an immense multitude 


doubtless stood on the northern plain, 
and looked up to the top of the massive 
wall which is called Ras Sasafeh. 

Most travelers have inferred, from the 
fact that the ascent is on the eastern 
side, that there was the path by which 
Moses went up; but my friend, Rev. F. 
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_W. Holland, of London, who has re- 
cently passed several weeks in that 
neighborhood, assures me that the most 
accessible way is one leading from the 
northern extremity of the western defile, 
and that there is little doubt that Moses 
went up and down that way. If that is 
the case, the old tradition which makes 
the casting of the golden calf at that 
point would seem to rest upon a certain 
basis of truth; although, as a general 
rule, these traditions —such for instance 
as that the convent occupies the place 
where Moses discovered the burning 
bush, and that the rock can still be 
seen at the foot of Sinai which was 
smitten by Moses, and from which water 
gushed —are idle fables, invented by 
the Greek monks for the easy credulity 
of the Arabs. Still, there are one or two 
interesting circumstances connected even 
with these traditions: one is, that the 
mountain itself bears the name, not of 
Sinai, but of Jebel Musa, the Mount of 
Moses, while the ravine east of it is 
called, even to-day, by the Arab name 
of Moses’ father-in-law. 

Around this mountain lay the tract 
known as the wilderness of Sinai. It is 
one thousand feet higher than the level 
of Wady Feiran; the air is, dry, clear, 
and bracing. I need not say that this is 
one of the healthiest districts in the 
world; the winds which sweep across 
these rocks are laden with no impuri- 
ties, and bring only vigor. There area 
few springs of water, and these are 
sweet and refreshing, for they issue from 
granite, not from limestone. There are 
small bits of land moist enough to re- 
ward tillage; and all travelers are en- 
thusiastic about the trees and grass and 
herbs grown in the garden of the Greek 
convent. In the western ravine there 
are the traces of old gardens not quite 
given up to utter neglect ; the monks go 
thither every year and take a little care 
of them, gathering figs and dates and 
almonds, and a few other tropical pro- 
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ductions, to lay in store, or to send to 
Cairo. On the mountains there grow a 
few aromatic shrubs, and in the wadies | 
there are scanty furze bushes, giving a 
meager Support to the camels and the 
goats of the Arabs, and once sustaining 
the herds of the Israelites. The wilder- 
ness of Sinai comprised a large part of 
Wady es Sheikh, the plain er Rahah, the 
plain of Sebaiyeh, and Wady Sebaiyeh. 
It was the Israelites’ home for a year; 
and here not alone was the Decalogue 
given, but the whole ceremonial law was 
perfected, and propounded to the people. 
As the Bible expressly says that the 
Decalogue was given during a thunder- 
storm, while the people were filled with 
fear, it may be remarked incidentally, 
that one, at least, of the travelers who 
have given us the record of their wan- 
derings has described a thunder-storm 
at Sinai. The play of lightning and the 
echoes of the thunder he asserts to 
have been extraordinarily grand and 
impressive. The ordinary silence of the 
desert is so appalling that when it is 
broken in this way the roll of thunder 
is doubly loud, and the mountains them- 
selves seem to quake. A person sitting » 
on the summit of Ras Sasafeh, and 
speaking in ordinary tones, can be under- 
stood at the base, for there is not the 
sound of a bird or an insect or a brook 
to mingle with his voice. The desert is 
inhabited by absolute, unbroken silence. 
It is unnecessary to say that Moses, 
learned as he was in the arts of the Egyp- 
tians, was master of no magic which 
would enable him to create a mimic 
thunder-storm on Sinai; and it is a 
paltry way of dealing with the text to 
degrade that great convulsion of the ele- 
ments in which the law was given, into 
the legerdemain of a showman. What- 
ever more there was, there was a storm 
of thunder and lightning, not inferred 
from hints in the Bible, but directly and 
explicitly asserted. 

Among the chapels on Sinai there is 
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one bearing the name of Elijah; and 
near it is a small aperture in the rock, 
which is asserted to have served the 
prophet as a lodging-place. In the ab- 
sence of a spot more fit, this is thought, 
even by the careful Ritter, to be authen- 
tic. The pilgrimage of Elijah to Ho- 
reb is the only instance recorded in the 
Bible of any one of the Israelites going 
down from Palestine to view the scene 
where the law was given, How differ- 
ent from the pilgrim spirit of the present 
and the past few centuries! It was an 
easy thing for the Jews to go to Horeb, 
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but its ancient fame appears to have in- 
spired no desire to see it. It throws 
new light, not more on the spirituality 
of Elijah than upon the worldliness of 
the nation in whose mind he tried to 
keep divine truth a living thing. And 
here was the place, so far as the evidence 
in our possession enables us to go, where 
Elijah was, after receiving the command 
to “go forth and stand upon the mount 
before the Lord. And, behold, the Lord 
passed by, and a great and strong wind 
rent the mountains, and brake in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord; but the 
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Lord was not in the wind: and after the 
wind an earthquake ; but the Lord was 
not in the earthquake: and after the 
earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was not 
in the fire: and after the fire a still, 
small voice. And it was so, when Elijah 
heard it, that he wrapped his face in his 
mantle, and went out and stood in the 
entering in of the cave; and, behold, 
there came a voice unto him, and said, 
What doest thou here, Elijah ?” 

“ The view from the summit can not 
compare,” says Ritter, “even under the 
clearest sky, with that from St. Cathe- 
rine, and hence travelers who have in- 


terested themselves in making a topo- 
graphical survey of the whole peninsula 
have made little account of it. But the 
very fact that Sinai is so overtopped by 
loftier peaks gives the view from its 
summit its own peculiar charms. Shut 
in, as the observer is, he can better 
study the strange wildness and sublim- 
ity of this little cluster of naked moun- 
tains, and get a better conception of the 
strange elemental forces which produce 
so haggard a scene, than if upon a lof 
tier summit and with a wider view. Sir 
Francis Henniker has very truly and 
finely said that it seemed to him, as he 
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surveyed the wild picture before him, as 
if it had once been an ocean of boiling 
lava, cooled and fixed in its present 
form by a single mandate of the Most 
High. 

“Yet, though the view from Sinai to- 
ward the east, south, and west is com- 
paratively limited, in consequence of the 
greater hight of the outlying peaks, the 
view is by no means inconsiderable, nor 
to be dismissed with a hasty passing 
word. Both the arms of the Red Sea 
can be seen, although only in glimpses. 

Close before me,’ says Wellsted, ‘rose 
St. Catherine, with its bare, wedge- 
shaped peak, wearing a snow-cap cone 
yet upon its head. For many years, 
in the course of repeated voyages made 
in all the waters adjacent to this re- 
gion, I had been accustomed to look at 
all these mountain systems from every 
point of view; but the loftiness of the 
Sinai group gave it at once a special 
character. Rising in sharp, isolated 
wedges, enormous masses of rock have 
detached themselves from time to time, 
and have fallen, giving srise to deep 
clefts, gorges, and ravines, which break 
through the whole district, and give it the 
wildest aspect. The highest summits 
are covered with snow in winter, which, 
melting in spring, fills the channels of 
countless brooks, and sweeps with mad 
and devastating violence through all the 
mountain-passes, carrying away what- 
ever little soil may have accumulated. 
The lofty wedge shape brings the peaks 
of the Sinai group in sharp contrast with 
those of the other long, low ridges of 
the peninsula. No resting-places for 
man, no villages, no castles, give anima- 
tion to the scene, as in European moun- 
tain regions ; no lake, no clear river, no 
waterfall, no forest, breaks the monotony 
of solitude. Everywhere there is seen only 
the wide, empty wilderness, — gray, dark- 
brown, black, —in the extreme distance 
the bright sea of sand. There is noth- 
ing to give interest to the scene except 
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the mighty recollection of the past; 
this throws over it all a dark and deep 
and mysterious charm.’ ” 

In the valleys and on the plains which 
encompass Sinai the Israelites passed 
nearly a year. At the end of that time, 
the law being perfected, the people, being 
hardened by their tent life and open-air 
duties, were supposed to be ready to 
move on to the promised land without 
delay. Up to this point we have fol- 
lowed them without great difficulty ; af- 
ter this point their course is much more 
uncertain, partly in consequence of the 
obscurity of the language of Scripture, 
and partly from the want of a thor- 
ough examination of the whole coun- 
try. Itis true, every route has been trav- 
ersed, but no traveler has explored all, 
compared them with themselves and 
with the biblical account, and given us 
the result of his investigations. Still, 
there is little need of this. The general 
character of the country-is much the 
same, whichever way the Israelites chose 
in their journey northward. It was a 
great and terrible wilderness, relieved 
with few springs and scanty vegetation, 
and filled with narrow passes and deso- 
late plains. It is almost a profitless use 
of time to endeavor to decipher the 
geography of the thirty-third chapter of 
Numbers. Those encampments were of 
so little account in leaving any impress 
on the Hebrew character, they were in 
every sense so temporary, that the schol- 
arship which is worthily directed to the 
tenth chapter of Genesis is here squan- 
dered on an unremunerative theme. 
Yet the record of the earlier chapters of 
Numbers gives us all that we really 
need, and tells its story with even greater 
explicitness than does the narrative of 
Exodus relative to the approach to Sinai. 
There is little doubt that the Israelites 
took what seemed the most direct course 
to the land which they sought, passing, 
as it would seem, up to the great ele- 
vated plateau known as the Tih; and 
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when drawing near to the confines of 
Palestine delegating forty of their num- 
ber to go up and explore the land. The 
main body, meanwhile, passed down 
into the long trough of the Arabah, 
between the limestone wall of the Tih 
on the west and the mountains of Seir, 
or Edom, on the east, to Kadesh, a dis- 
trict lying, it would seem, in the north- 
western part of this sunken valley. No 
trace of the city of Kadesh appears to be 
remaining ; but Kadesh seems to have 
been a district as well as a city; and of 
all the locations which have been as- 
signed to it, that given by Robinson ap- 
pears to be the one best authenticated. 
The desert of Paran, often alluded to in 
the Bible, is, taken in a general sense, 
the broad tract known as the Tih pla- 
teau; while that ‘of Zin seems to be 
the sterile valley of the Arabah. The 
five deserts of the whole peninsula 
are these: Shur, or Etham, near the 
Isthmus of Suez; Sin, the western 
plain, embracing not only the tract al- 
luded to as el Murkah, crossed by the 
Israelites after leaving Elim and the 
encampment by the sea, but extending 
down nearly to the southern extremity 
of the peninsula, and comprising the plain 
known at the present time as el Kaa; 
Sinai, the plains around the mountain 
of the law-giving; Paran, the Tih pla- 
teau; and Zin, the valley of the Arabah. 
Kadesh lay on the confines and be- 
tween both the latter ;. hence it is some- 
times reckoned as belonging to the one, 
sometimes to the other. The reader 
of the Bible history need not be re- 
minded of the hasty and desperate 
plunge which the Israelites made to 
seize a mountain of the Amalekites, as 
it is called in the narrative, nor of the 
signal defeat which they encountered. 
The region is so little known at present 
that I dare not attempt to pronounce 
upon the hypothesis that that mountain 
was a second small plateau, superim- 
posed upon the north-eastern portion of 
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the great Tih plain. Enough that it ap- 
pears tenable. At just what time the 
conflict with the king of Arad, one of 
the walled cities in the south of Pales- 
tine, took place, it is difficult to say ; but 
this is plain, the country which they 
sought to take was too strong for them. 
Caleb and Joshua were the only ones of 
the spies who gave a favorable account 
of the comparative ease of capturing 
the land ; and in both assaults the Israel- 
ites were evidently completely routed. 
We see them, in both instances, pushed 
back down the Arabah valley. 

Very near them rose the lofty range 
of Edom, — the mountains of Seir. A 
valley known as Wady Ghaweir runs 
eastward from the Arabah, cleaving the 
range, and allowing free passage across 
the country once held by the Edomites. 
This was in the possession of the de- 
scendants of Esau, but if permission 
were granted to the Israelites to pass 
through, they might easily march north- 
ward, east of the Dead Sea, and enter 
Palestine by another approach. The south 
was, as they saw, thoroughly guard- 
ed. The “Canaanites and Amalekites 
dwelt in the valley,” meaning the north- 
ern part of the Arabah and along the 
shores of the Dead Sea; while the Am- 
orites held the highland of the south of 
Palestine. They had proved themselves 
more than a match for the Israelites, 
and now a new way must be sought; 
but the Edomites were unwilling that 
their kinsmen should pass through their 
territory. Then follows that long period 
of distressing waiting, those years while 
the old generation was dying and being 
buried, those thirty-eight years of aim- 
less wandering, and of more purposeless 
encampments. To all appearance, they 
did not travel much out of the Arabah 
valley, one of the most barren, arid, and 
frightful portions of the whole desert. 
Of the many places mentioned in con- 
nection with their wanderings, Mt. Hor 
and Ezion-geber stand out with perfect 
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distinctness. Whenever these names 
are mentioned we know where we are. 
Mt. Hor, the place of Aaron’s burial, 
his place of sepulture being marked at 
the present day by a Mahometan wedy, 
or tomb, overhangs the eastern edge of 
the Arabah, not far from its northern 
extremity, while Ezion-geber lay at the 
northern end of the Gulf of Akabah. 
We see the Israelites at this place ; we 
see them farther north again, at the foot 
of Hor, and yet again at Kadesh ; in des- 
pair, doubtless, disgusted with their 
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provisions, famished for want of water, 
and dying by thousands. 

Reference has already been made to 
the journey of the spies northward. 
Their course is perfectly plain. They 
passed out of the desert of Zin by the 
narrow pass of Sufa, or Zephath, not far 
from the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, thence to Hebron, and so up the 
whole line of watershed along which 
Abraham and Jacob and Jacob’s sons 
had passed, till they reached Rehob, not 
far from Dan, a short distance west of 
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Lake Huleh. Just north of Rehob is the 
opening of the long valley between the 
Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon Moun- 
tains, and in that valley lay the ancient city 
of Hamath. We read, therefore, in the 
account of the spies’ course, that “ they 
searched the land from the wilderness of 
Zin unto Rehob, as men come to Ha- 
math.” Some have imagined that an- 
other Rehob is meant, lying farther 
north and nearer the city of Hamath, 
which was in the narrowest part of the 
Coele-Syrian valley, and where the 
Orontes breaks through a wild moun- 
tain gorge ; but this seems to me a false 


view. The spies were absent forty days, 
and, with the going and returning, the 
time would be entirely consumed in trav- 
ersing the district between Dan and 
Beersheba, or, which is almost identical, 
between Rehob, close by Dan, and the 
desert of Zin. Eshcol, whose grapes 
have received undying celebrity from 
their visit, is a valley under the very 
shadow of the city of Hebron; and the 
grapes of that spot, though perhaps not 
equaling those which the virgin soil 
once produced there, are still remarka- 
ble both for size and flavor. We get, in 
the report of the spies, one glimpse of 
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the inhabitants of Hebron, giants in 
stature compared with the diminutive 
Hebrews. The Israelites were at Ka- 
desh when the spies returned. The re- 
port was brief; and, notwithstanding the 
good things which it confirmed to exist 
in Palestine, was not a little discour- 
aging. They reported to Moses (Num. 
xiv. 27-30), “We came unto the land 
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whither thou sentest us, and surely it 
floweth with milk and honey ; and this 
[the grapes] is the fruit of it. Never- 
theless, the people be strong that dwell 
in that land, and the cities are walled, 
and very great ; and, moreover, we saw 
the children of Anak [the giants] there. 
The Amalekites dwell in the land of the 
south ; and the Hittites and the Jebu- 
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sites and the Amorites dwell in the 
mountains; and the Canaanites dwell 
by the sea and by the coast of Jordan.” 
Of some of these tribes we have al- 
ready caught glimpses. A portion of 
the Amalekites we saw in Wady Feiran, 
stopping the way of the Israelites as 
they advanced to Sinai, —a widely scat- 
tered tribe, wandering over the Tih 
plateau, the south country, and the 
Arabah valley ; the Jebusites have been 
referred to as the inhabitants of the rock 
which became the subsequent Jerusa- 
lem; the Hittites we saw dwelling in 


the neighborhood of Hebron, and sell- 
ing to Abraham the grave of Machpe- 
lah ; while the Amorites have been re- 
ferred to as inhabiting the hill country 
in the southern part of Palestine. It is 
manifest, at a glance, that they all pos- 
sessed a higher civilization than the 
wandering Hebrews. Their walled cit- 
ies, and their culture of the grape, in- 
dicate that they were far in advance of 
the race which had not risen from the 
estate of slaves to the strength ana cul- 
ture which were only to accrue with the 
lapse of centuries. 
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From the results of this preliminary 
survey of Palestine, let us come back to 
the wanderings of the Israelites. It 
should not be supposed that they were 
on the move from day to day; their 
course was in all probability not unlike 
that of the Arabs of the present time. 
They must advance in obedience to the 
necessities of pasturage for their flocks, 
and of water for themselves. Could 
they have gone to that romantic rock- 
city of Petra, as Stanley fancies they 
did, though I think without reason, they 
would have found shade and water and 
pasturage, and their thirty-eight years 
in and near Kadesh would not have 
been intolerable. It seems to be one of 
the few weak points in Stanley’s admira- 
ble work, — this fanciful identification of 
Kadesh, the place where Miriam died, 
and where the scarcity of water is ex- 
pressly alluded to, with the profusely 
watered city of Petra. And here I can 
not refrain from paying a passing tribute 
to the rare thoroughness as well as to 
the peculiar beauty of Stanley’s “ Sinai 
and Palestine.” That tenacious notion 
that a picturesque, fascinating, brilliant 
work must necessarily be superficial and 
unreliable, has caused some to entertain 
the conviction that because Stanley has 
the former qualities in an eminent de- 
gree, he must be destitute of the ster- 
ling qualities which characterize the 
heavier Robinson. It is not so. His 
work is in every respect a classic. 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine wrote 
books on Palestine whose peculiar, in- 
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deed. whose only, value lay in their 
style; but Stanley, while always ornate, 
rich, picturesque, and yet chaste, betrays 
the ripest scholarship and a thoroughly 
trained judgment. Nor is it to be said 
that there are no grounds for identify- 
ing Kadesh with Petra; there are some 
which are entitled to consideration, al- 
though the burden of evidence is against 
them. 

Not being allowed to pass through 
the rocky hights of Edom, we see the 
Israelites, at the end of forty years, 
move down to the Gulf of Akabah once 
more, round the lower extremity of the 
mountains of Seir, and pass up along 
their eastern base. The Edomites, 
descendants of Esau, seem to have 
cherished no ill-will toward their distant 
kinsmen, notwithstanding their former 
refusal, and bring out provisions to them 
as they pass by. It is a quick march. 
The narrative makes no halt till it takes 
them to the borders of Moab. Only 
two incidents are brought into distinct 
notice: the one occurring apparently at 
the outset, the latter while the Israelites 
were well on their way. The first of 
these was the death of Aaron, on Mt. 
Hor; the second was the fatal biting of 
the serpents. The discovery, by Burck- 
hardt, of venomous reptiles near the 
northern portion of the Gulf of Akabah 
seems not only to corroborate the strik- 
ing veracity of the narrative, but to fix 
the place where this evil befell the wan- 
dering Israelites. 


SND A Vivre HO UiG HES: 


SOMETIMES, when I lie idly, on quiet 
Sabbath mornings, watching the golden 
motes dancing on the ladder built from 
the far-off sun to my chamber floor, 
queer wonderings and holy memories 
associate incongruously in my brain. 

I have nothing to do but think and 
wonder, when they go to church and 


leave me all alone. This morning there 
are two wonders that puzzle me in them- 
selves, and please me in their many sug- 
gestions. 

I wonder if the sun—which I can 
not see, but which I know is very good, 
because he comes to amuse me every 
day —ever grows weary. It seems as 
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if his long-continued benefactions and 
devotion to our little earth would gradu- 
ally become irksome. And yet he never 
flags. I know that his bright face looks 
full as cheerily through my window-panes 
to-day as it looked upon this same world 
in that time, more than eighteen hun- 
dred years away, that Sunday always 
brings so near. 

“I wonder if it can be the same world 
to him, who sees it Kingless now, and I 
go off into an infinitude of suggestions. 
For Christ is an inexhaustible resource 
for thought, and whichever way my 
thoughts. travel to-day, they come back 
at length to Christ. 

Is it strange, or isn’t it, that the 
brightest of all the days in that wondrous 
long ago was a Sabbath day? That 
resurrection-day was the climacteric of 
the few grandest days in the world’s 
centuries. 

It is pleasant for the weak ones — the 
worthless wrecks — to think of that first 
Sabbath as the day of resurrection, — 
the commencement of a new, eternal 
youth. 

I remember also, with a thrill of 
sweetness, that our sex, on that day, im- 
mortalized its fidelity; that it was not 
the holy Johns, nor the brave Peters, but 
the Marys, the weak, tender, loving 
women, who were first at the tomb of 
Christ, to. find him risen. 

After a completion, one naturally looks 
back at progressive stages. My thoughts 
take a retrospect from that finale, — the 
resurrection. 

I see first the halo-crowned baby head 
nestled in a manger, near the dumb- 
eyed cattle, which, it seems, could not 
have been entirely ignorant of their 
proximity to royalty. 

Then, after thirty years, I see the 
King emerged from babyhood and boy- 
hood into manhood. I see him teach- 
ing, healing, comforting, remodeling, 
blessing, everywhere. 

I see the sacred hands and feet, — 
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those hands that grappled with tempta- 
tion, and hurled it from them in their 
might, that showered princely gifts upon 
the poor and needy, and now beckon 
them to the many mansions, and hold 
forth a crown so brilliant that bedimmed 
eyes see its glimmer faintly, — those feet 
that walked in degenerate Jerusalem and 
on tumultuous Gennesaret, that trod 
alone the wine-press, and were torn 
by nails, that walk now the streets of 
“Jerusalem the golden.” 

I see him in Gethsemane and Golgo- 
tha, thorn-crowned now, alas! thorn- 
crowned for me. I see him bruised, 
bleeding, dying. I see him victorious 
over death. I see him at the close of 
that Sabbath. day, at eventide, in the 
dear, calm Sunday twilight, coming sud- 
denly to his disciples with a benediction. 
“Peace!” he said, when the strife was 
ended, after the life of bitter conflict and 
anguish through which redemption had 
been accomplished. 

My eyes grow tired with the effort of 
trying to see all this_more vividly than 
imagination will show it to me, and I 
wish most earnestly that I had been a 
child of the old world, that I might 
have worshiped in the bodily presence 
of the great King, and kissed his feet as 
that other woman kissed them. 

And yet, I hope some day to meet him 
in the transcendently more beautiful new 
world, then to see him glory-crowned ; 
to hear the music of his voice as he bids 
me receive absolution through his own 
precious blood ; to reach up, through the 
gathering shadows of eventide, hands 
feeble from many battlings, and hear that 
sweet “ Peace!” as he draws me up to 
glory. 

And thus hoping, I can return to the 
kind sun with patience, and ask him still 
to warm and cheer me day by day, until, 
the eventide being come, I shall need 
his beams no longer, —until I arise and 
behold the splendor of the Sun of 
Righteousness. G 
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THE SABBATH AT HOME. 


EARLY MISSIONARY LABORS AMONG THE INDIANS OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS COLONY. 


BY REV. HENRY M. DEXTER, D. D. 


[SECOND ARTICLE.] 


THE deeply spiritual and thorough 
character of the preaching and instruc- 
tion of Eliot and his fellows among 
these Massachusetts savages, which has 
been made obvious by all the account 
which I have given of that teaching, will 
be still further illustrated by a glance at 
the precautions which were taken when 
the time arrived for the formation of the 
first Indian church. 

Eliot began by taking down, in the 
summer of 1652, from the lips of the 
worthiest converts, their “confession,” 
or “experience ;” and, having satisfied 
himself that ‘‘ there was among them fit 
matter for a church,” he read these con- 
fessions to the Elders of the Bay. They 
appointed a day of fasting and prayer, Oct. 
13th, 1652, at Natick, — where was nowa 
large settlement of praying Indians, — 
at which these confessions were publicly 
read and approved. Then they were 
printed and sentto England. There they 
were generally approved, and word to 
that effect sent back. Then, July 13th, 
1654, another examination, was held at 
Natick, where the candidates were sub- 
jected to a very thorough consideration 
of their faith and of their life. Although 
well satisfied, in general, of the honesty 
of the converts, and of the expediency 
of their being confederated into a church 
state, yet, on account of some lingering 
distrust, a deep feeling of the importance 
of the act, and, probably still more, of 
the lack as yet of any native preacher 
who could act as pastor, the church was 
not actually formed until 1660. 

As a sample of these confessions, 
that of Ephraim, —a “poor publican,” 
as Eliot calls him, — which is one of the 
shortest of the number, but a fair speci- 
men of their quality, is here given ; — 


All the daies I have lived, I have been in 
a poor foolish condition. I can not tell all 
my sins, all my great sins; I do not see 
them. When I first heard of praying to 
God, I could not sleep quietly, I was so 
troubled; ever I thought I would forsake 
the place because of praying to God; my 
life hath been like as if I had been a mad 
man. Last year I thought I would leave all 
my sins, yet I see I do not leave off sinning 
to this day; I now think I shall never be 
able to forsake my sins. I think sometimes 
the Word of God is false, yet I see there is 
no giving over that I might follow sin; I 
must pray to God: I do not truly in my 
heart repent, and I think that God will not 
forgive me my sins; every day my heart 
sinneth, and how will Christ forgive such an 
one? I pray but outwardly with my mouth, 
not with my heart; I can not of myself ob- 
tain pardon of my sins. I can not tell all 
the sins that I have done if I-should tell you 
an whol day together. I do every morning 
desire that my sins may be pardoned by 
Jesus Christ; this my heart saith, but yet I 
fear I can not forsake my sins, because I can 
not see all my sins; I hear, That if we re- 
pent and beleeve in Christ, all our sins shall 
be pardoned, therefore I desire to leave off 
my sins. 

Another method by which these In- 
dian converts manifested their new faith 
was by ‘‘prophesying.” Mr. Eliot was 
in the habit of encouraging the most in- 
telligent of them to “ speak in meeting ” 
after he had done preaching, and, on 
some occasions, he wrote down immedi- 
ately afterward what he could remember 
of these little Indian sermons. The 
following is a fair specimen of their 
spirit, delivered by one of them on the 
afternoon of a fast-day, held, on account 
of much rain and sickness, on Novy. 15th, 


1658. 


The Text he spoke from was Matt. viii. 2. 3. 
2. And loe there came a leper and worshiped 
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him, saying, Master, if thou wilt thou canst 
make me clean. 

3. And Fesus putting forth his hand touched 
him saying, I will, be thou clean, and imme- 
diately his leprosie was cleansed. 

A very little am I able to say, and besides 
it is late [for it was very neer night]. 

This is a day of fasting and prayer for 
many causes, and one is for the many sick- 
nesses and deaths among us, and this Text 
doth shew us the best Physitian in the 
world, and the best way of curing all dis- 
eases. Christ is the great Physitian; he 
healed many when he was on earth, and he 
healed this Leper. This sick man came to 
Christ and worshiped him and confessed 
his power to heal him if he would, which 
confession of his was so pleasing to Christ 
as that he presently touched him and healed 
him. So let us this day cry to Christ, and 
worship him, and if we do it in faith then he 
will hear us. 

Again, God doth chastise us with raine, 

‘and spoyleth our corn and hay; but let us 
take heed that in our hearts we be not angry 
at God, for God is righteous, and we are 
sinners ; let us be angry at our sins, and re- 
pent this day, and goe to Christ as this man 
did, and then he will bless us. 


Last, dying speeches are not always 
considered the best evidence of the gen- 
_uineness of piety. But it is never unin- 
teresting to know what is said by the 
soul which feels itself close confronted 
with eternity. And there are.some rea- 
sons why the passing experiences of 
the earliest Indian converts are specially 
worthy of consideration. Hardened to 
the idea of death, as, in one sense, they 
were by their Indian training, their na- 
ture was, after all, so superstitious as to 
expose them to the onset of sudden tre- 
mors when they were about to launch out 
upon a sea to them so absolutely un- 
known, and with the help of a chart and 
compass in which, at the last, they might 
have been easily tempted to lose their 
new confidence, unless their hearts had 
really been changed, and their feet 
truly planted, for the last struggle, upon 
the enduring Rock of Ages. 
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Mr. Eliot felt that the evidence of the 
last hours of his converts was worth re- 
cord and circulation among those whose 
minds he especially desired to convince 
of the genuineness of the work of God 
among them. Accordingly, in 1665, he 
had a very small edition of a little tract 
printed at Cambridge, entitled Zhe Dy- 
ing Speeches of Several Indians, “ not 
so much,” as he says, “for publishment, 
as to save charge of writeing out of cop- 
yes for ‘those that did desire them.” 
Only a single copy of this precious pam- 
phlet is now known to exist; and I ven- 
ture to propose its insertion here in full, 
as a means of its preservation, as well as 
for the intrinsic interest which it pos- 
sesses. 


WABAN. 


Waban was the first that received the gospel, 
our first meeting was at his house; the next 
time we mett, he had gathered a great Com- 
pany of his friends to hear the Word, in the 
which he hath been stedfast: When we framed 
ourselves in order in way of Government, he 
was chosen a Ruler of fifty ; he hath approved 
himselfe to be a good Christian in Church 
Order, and in Civil Order he hath approved 
himselfe to be a zealous, faithfull, and stedfast 
Ruler to his death. 

His speech as followeth: I now rejoice 
though I be now a dying, great is my afflic- 
tion in this world, but I hope that God doth 
so afflict me, only to try my praying to God 
in this world whether it be true and strong 
or not, but I hope God doth gently call me 
to Repentance, and to prepare to come unto 
him ; therefore He layeth on me great pain 
and affliction, though my body be almost 
broken by sickness, yet I desire to remember 
thy name Oh my God, untill I dy. I re- 
member those words od, xix. 23-28. Oh 
that my words were now written, oh that 
they were printed in a book, that they were 
graven with an iron pen and lead in a rock 
for ever. For I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that He shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth. And though -after my 
skin, wormes destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh I shall see God, &c. 

I desire not to be troubled about matters 
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of this world, a little I am troubled; I de- 
sire you all my brethren and you also my 
children, do not greatly weep and mourn for 
me in this world. Iam now allmost dying, 
but see that you do strongly pray to God, 
and doe you also prepare and make ready to 
dy, for every one of you must come to dying : 
Therefore confess your sinns every one of 
you, and beleive in Jesus Christ. I believe 
that which is written in the Book of God. 
Consider truly, and repent and _ believe: 
Then God will pardon all your great and 
many sins. Ff 

God can pardon all your sins as easyly as 
one, for God’s free mercy and glory doe fill 
all the world. God will in no wise forget 
those that in this world doe syncerely repent 
and believe: Veryly this is love Oh my 
God. 

Therfore I desire that God will doe this 
for me, though in my body I am full of pain: 
As for those that dyed afore we prayed to 
God, I have no hope about them, now I 
beleive that God hath called us for Heaven; 
and there in Heaven are many beleivers’ souls 
abiding. Therefore I pray you doe not over- 
much greive for me, when I dy in this world, 
but make ready your selves ready to dy, and 
follow me, and there we shall see each other 
in Eternal glory ; in this world we live but a 
little while ; therefore we must be ailwayes 
preparing, that we may be ready to dy. 

Therefore Oh my God, I humbly pray, re- 
ceive my soul by thy free mercy in Jesus 
Christ my Saviour and Redeemer, for Christ 
hath dyed for me and for all my sins in this 
world committed. 

My great God hath given me long life, and 
therefore I now am willing to dy. 

Oh Jesus Christ help my soul and save 
me soul. I believe that my sickness doth 
not arise out of the dust, nor cometh at per- 
adventure, but God sendeth it. ob v. 6, 7. 

By this sicknesse, God calleth me to repent 
of all my sins, and to belive in Christ, now 
I confesse my selfe a great sinner. Oh par- 
don me and helpe me for Christ his sake. 

Lord thou callest me with a double calling, 
sometimes by Prosperity and mercy, some- 
times by affliction, And now thou callest 
me by sicknesse, but let me not forget thee 
Oh my God. For those that forget thy 
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Name, thou wilt forsake them, As Psalm ix, 
17, all that forget God shall be cast to 
Hell; therefore let not me forget thee Oh my 
God. 

I give my soul to thee, Oh my Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ. Pardon: all my sins & de- 
liver me from Hell. Oh doe thou help me 
against death, and then I am willing to dy, 
and when I dy Oh helpe me and receive me. 

in so saying he dyed. 


PIAMBOHOU. 


He was the second man next Waban that 
received the Gospel; he brought with him to the 
second meeting at Waban’s house many, when 
we formed them into Government, he was 
chosen Ruler of ten, when the Church at Has- 
senamassit was gathered, he was called to be a 
Ruler then in that Church, when that was 
scattered by the wary, they came back to Natick 
Church, so many as survived, and at Natick 
he dyed. 

His speech as followeth, — 

I rejoyce and am content and willing to 
take up my sorrows and sicknesse: many 
are the years of my life: long have I lived, 
therefore now I look to dy. But I desire to 
prepare myself to dy well. I beleive God’s 
promise, that he will for ever save all that 
belive in Jesus Christ. Oh Lord Jesus 
helpe me, deliver me and save my soul from 
Hell, by thine own bloud, which thou hast 
shed for me, when thou didest dy for me and 
for all my sins: now helpe me syncerely to 
confesse all my sins, oh pardon all my sins. 
I now beg in the name of Jesus Christ, a 
pardon for all my sins: for thou Oh Christ, 
art my Redeemer and deliverer. Now I 
hear God’s word and I doe rejoyce in what I 
hear, though I doe not see, yet I hear and 
rejoyce that God hath confirmed for us a 
minister in this Church of JVazes, he is our 
watchman. And all you people deal well 
with him, both men, women, and children: 
hear him every Sabbath day, and make strong 
your praying to God; and all you of Hassan- 
emesut restore your Church ‘and praying to 
God there. 

Oh Lord helpe me to make ready to dy, 
and then recieve my soul. I hope I shall dy 
well by the help of Jesus Christ: Oh Jesus 
Christ deliever and save my soul in everlast- 
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ing life in heaven, for I doe hope thou art 
my Saviour. Oh Jesus Christ. 
so he dyed. 


OLD JACOB.* 


He was among the first that Prayed to God, 
he had so good a memory, that he could re- 
herse the whole Catechize, both Questions and 
Answers; when he gave thanks at meat, he 
would sometimes only pray the Lord’s Prayer. 

His speech as followeth :— 

My Brethren: Now hear me a few words, 
stand fast all you people in your praying to 
God, according to that word of God, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 13. Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
quit you like men and be strong in the Lord. 
Especially you that are Rulers and Teachers. 
Fear not the face of man, when you judg in 
a Court together, help one another, agree 
together: Be not divided one against an- 
other, remember the parable of ten brethren 
that held together, they could not be broken 
nor overcome: but when they divided one 
against another, then they were easyly over- 
come: and all you that are Rulers, judg right 
judgment, for you doe not judg for man, 
but for God in your Courts. 2. Chron. xix. 
6. 7. Therfore judg in the fear of God. 

Again, You that are judges, see that ye 
have not only humane wisdom, for man’s 
wisdom is in many things contrary to the 
wisdom of God, counting it to be foolishnesse. 
Doe not judg that right which only seemeth 
to be right ; and consider A/ad. 7.1, 2. Judg 
right, and God will be with you, when you 
so doe. 

Again I say to you all the people, make 
strong your praying to God, and be constant 
init. 1 Zhes. v.17. Pray continually. 

Again, lastly, I say to you, Daniel, our 
minister, be strong in your work. As JZait. 
v. 14, 16. You must bring Light into the 
world, and make it to shine, that all may see 
your good work, and glorify your heavenly 
Father. 

Every preacher that maketh strong his 
work doth bring precious perles: As Jazz. 
xiii. 52. And thou shalt have everlasting 
life in so doing. 

I am neer to death. I have lived long 
enough. I am about go years old, I now 


* He must have been near fifty years of age when 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 
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desire to dy, in the presence of Christ. Oh 
Lord I commit my soul to thee. 


ANTONY. 


He was among the first that Prayed to God, 
he was studious to read the Scriptures and his 
Catechize, so that he learned to be a Teacher ; 
but after the warrs, he became a lover of strong 
drink, was often admonished, and finally cast 
out from being a Teacher. 

His dying speeches follow, — 

ITamasinner. I dve now confesse it. I 
have long prayed to God, but it hath been 
like a Hipocrite; tho I was a confessing 
church-member, yet like an Hipocrite; tho 
I was a Teacher, yet like a backsliding Hip- 
ocrite, I was often drunk, Love of strong 
drink is a lust I could not overcome; tho 
the Church did often admonish me, and I 
confessed, and thay forgave me, yet I fell 
againe to the same sin, tho Major Gookins 
and Mr. Eliot often admonished me: I con- 
fessed, thay were willing to forgive me, yet I 
fell againe. 

Now Death calls for me, and 1 desire to 
prepare to dy well. I say to you, Daniel, 
beware that you love not strong drink as I 
did, and was thereby undone. Strengthen 
your Teaching in and by the word of God; 
take heed that you defile not your work, as 
I did, for I defiled my Teaching by Drunk- 
ennesse. 

Again I say to you, my Children, forsake 
not praying to God, goe not to strange pla- 
ces, where they pray not to God, but strongly 
pray to God as long as you live: both you 
and your Children. 

Now I desire to dy well, tho I have been 
a sinner, I remember that word that saith, 
that tho your sins be many and great, yet 
God will pardon the penitent, by Jesus 
Christ our Redeemer. Oh Lord save me 
and diliver me by Jesus Christ, in whom I 
beleive: Send thy Angels when I dy, to 
bring my poor soul to thee, and save my 
poor sinfull soul in thy heavenly kingdom. 


NEHEMIAH. 

This very hopefull young man was going 
out to hunt with a companion, who fell out 
with him, and stabbed him mortally, and 
killed him. A little was gathered up spoken 
by him, —as followeth : — 
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I am ready to dy now, but knew not of it 
even now when I went out of my dore; I 
was only going to hunt; but a wicked man 
hath killed me. I see that word is true, 
He that is well to-day may be dead to-mor- 
row, he that laughed yesterday may sor- 
row to-day. 

My misery overtook me in the woods. 
No man knoweth the day and time, when his 
misery cometh. 

Now I desire patiently to take up my 
crosse and misery. I am but a man, and 
must feel the crosse. Oh Christ Jesus helpe 
me, thou art my Redeemer, my Saviour, and 
my deliverer: I confesse my selfe a sinner ; 
Lord Jesus pardon all my sins, by thy own 
blood, when thou dyedst for us. O Christ 
Jesus save me from Hell: Save my soul in 
heaven, Oh help me, help me. So he dyed, 
the wicked murderer is fled. 


JOHN OWUSSUMUG SEN. 


He was a young man when they began to 
pray to God; he did not at the present joyn 
with them, he would say to me Twill first see 
into it, and when L understand it, [will an- 
swer you, he did after a while enter into the 
Civil Covenant, dut was not entered into the 
Church Covenant before he dyed ; he was pro- 
pounded to joyn to the Church, but was de- 
fayed, he being of a quick passtonat temper, 
some vitty littigations prolonged wt till his sick- 
ness, but had he recovered, the Church was 
satisfied to have received him, he finished 
well, 

His speech as followeth, — 

Now I must shortly dy: I desired that I 
might live, 1 sought for medicine to cure 
me, I went to every English doctor at 
Dadham, Medfeild, Concord, but none could 
cure me in this world. 

But Oh Jesus Christ, doe thou heal my 
soul, now I am in great paine, I have no 
hope of living in this world a whole year. I 
have been afflicted: I could not goe to the 
Publick Sabbath worship to hear God’s 
word; I did greatly love to goe to the Sab- 
bath worship. 

Therefore I now say to all you men, wo- 
men, and children, love much, and greatly 
to keep the Sabbath. I have been now long 
hindred from it, and therefore now I find 
the worth of it; I say unto you all, my sons 
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& children, do not go into the woods 
among non praying people ; abide constantly 
at Matik: You my children, and all my 
kindred, strongly pray to God: Love and 
obey the Rulers, and submit unto their judge- 
ment, hear diligently ‘your menisters: be 
obedient to Major Gookins, and to Mr. Eliot, 
and Daniel. ; 

I am now allmost dead, and I exhort you 
strongly to love each other, be at peace, and 
be ready to forgive each other. 

I desire now rightly to prepare myself to 
dy, for God hath given me warning a whole 
year, by my sicknesse. I confess I am a 
sinner: my heart was proud, and therby all 
sins were in my heart, I knew that by birth 
I was a Sachim, I got oxen and cart and 
plough like an English man, and by all these 
things my heart was proud. 

Now God calleth me to repentance, by 
my sicknesse this whole year. Oh Christ 
Jesus help me, that according as I make my 
confession, so through thy grace I may ob- 
tain a pardon for all my sins: for thou Lord 
Jesus didest dy for us, to deliver us from sin. 
I heare and believe, that thou hast dyed for 
many: Therefore I desire to cast away all 
worldly hindrances, my Lands and Goods, 
I cast them by, they can not help me now, 
I desire truely to prepare to dy: My sons I 
hope Christ will help me to dy well: now I 
call you my sens, but in heaven we shall all 
be Brethren; this I learned in the Sabbath 
worship, all miserys in this world upon Be- 
livers, shall have only joy and blessing in 
Jesus Christ: Therefore Oh Christ Jesus 
help me in aii my miserys, and deliver me 
for I trust in thee, and save my soul in thy 
heavenly kingdom, now behold me and looke 
upon me who am dying. 

so he dyed. 


JOHN SPEEN. 

fe was among the first that prayed to God ; 
he was a diligent Reader, he became a Teacher, 
and carried well for diverse yeares, untill the 
sin of strong drink did infect us, and then he 
was SO farr infected with it, that he was de- 
servedly layd aside from Teaching. His last 
speeches were as followeth, 

Now I dy. I desire you all my friends, 
forgive him that hurt me, for the word of 
God in Matt. vi. 3, 4: Forgive them that 
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have done you wrong, and your heavenly 
Father will forgive you, but if you doe not 
forgive them your heavenly Father will not 
forgive you. ‘Therefore I intreat you all, my 
frinds, forgive him that did me wrong (for 
John Nanusquanit beat him and hurt him 
much a little before his sicknes), now I de- 
sire to dy well, now I confess all my sins, I 
am a sinner, especially I loved strong drink 
too well, and some times I was mad drunke, 
though I wasa Teacher. I did offend against 
praying to God, and Spoyled my Teaching ; 
all these my sins and drunkness, Oh I pray 
you all forgive me. Oh Jesus Christ help 
me now and deliver my soule, and help me 


‘that I may not go to hell, for thou O Christ 


art my deliverer and Saviour, Oh God help 
me, Lord, though I am a sinner, Oh Lord 
do not forget me. 

and so he dyed. 


BLACK JAMES. 

Fe was in former times reputed by the Eng- 
lish Zo de a Pawaw, but I can not tel this. I 
know he renounced and repented of all his 
former ayes, and desired to come to Cirist, 
and pray to God, and died well, as appeares in 
what followeth. 

Now I say, I almost dy, but you all my 
sons, and all you that pray at Chalanu- 
hkongkomuk* take heed, that you leave not off 
to pray to God, for praying to God is ex- 
ceeding good; for praying to God is the 
way that will bring you to the heavenly 
kingdom ; I believe in Christ, and we must. 
follow his steps. ; 

Especially you my sons, beware of drunk- 
ness, I desire you may Stand fast in my 
room, and Rule well, I almost now dead, 
and I desire to dy well, oh Lord Jesus 
Christ help me, and deliver my Soul to dy 
well. 

so he dyed. 

Very different was all this from the 
processes of the Catholic missions, 
which were contemporaneously going on 
under the labors of the Jesuits, among the 
Hurons, and elsewhere. Father Garnier 
announced the conversion of about a thou- 
sand Indians in a single year, from June, 
1639, to June, 1640; but it is significant 
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that, of these, two hundred and sixty were 
infants, and many more were children ; 


- and so many more were baptized zz 


articulo mortis, or thereabouts, that of 
the whole thousand not twenty received 
the ordinance in health. To get baptism 
administered, peaceably if they could, 
forcibly if they must, was the main prac- 
tical item in the creed of these papal 
missionaries. Father Le Mercier (7eda- 
tions des [Turons, A. D. 1637, p. 165) gives 
thg following account, which fairly illus- 
trates their way of working, and its differ- 
ence from that of John Eliot. Hesays: — 


On the third of May, Father Pierre Pijart 
baptized at Anonatea a little child two months 
old, in manifest danger of death, without 
being seen by the parents, who would not 
give their consent. This is the device which 
he used. Our sugar does wonders for us. 
He pretended to make the child drink a lit- 
tle sugared water, and at the same time dipped 
a finger in it. As the father of the infant 
began to suspect something, and called out 
to him not to baptize it, he gave the spoon 
to a woman who was near, and said to her, 
“Give it him yourself.” She approached, 
and found the ehild asleep ; and at the same 
time, Father Pijart, under pretense of seeing 
if it was really asleep, touched his face with 
his wet finger, and baptized him, A? the 
end of forty-eight hours he went to heaven. 


To be sure, when the Jesuits under- 
took to teach their theology to adult 
savages they uttered some truth. They 
taught the one Jehovah, and the ten 
commandments. But when all was 
practically reduced to one pivotal point, 
that point seems to have been baptism ; 
—as I suggested before, by hook or by 
crook. Once, at a Huron village called 
Wenrio, the Indians, after vainly trying 
feasts, dances, and powows against the 
pestilence which was ravaging them, 
sent for Father Brébeuf, and inquired, 
What must we do that your God may 
take pity on us? Brébeuf replied (7e/a- 
tions des Hurons, A. D. 1637, p. 114): — 

“ Believe in Him. Keep his command- 
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ments. Abjure your faith in dreams. 
Take but one wife, and be true to her. 
Give up your superstitious feasts. 
your assemblies of debauchery. Eat no 
human flesh. Give no feasts to devils. 
And make a vow, that, if God will de- 
liver you from this pestilence, you will 
build a chapel to offer him thanksgiving 
and praise.” 

Mr. Parkman, than whom no man has 
more thoroughly mastered the early his- 
tory of the Canadas, thus graphically 
characterizes the missionary labors of 
these early emissaries of Rome :— “ We 
see the irrepressible Jesuits roaming from 
town to town, in restless quest of subjects 
for baptism. In the case of adults they 
thought some little preparation essen- 
tial; but their efforts to this end, even 
with the aid of St. Joseph, whom they 
constantly invoked, were not always suc- 
cessful; and, cheaply as they offered 
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converts with scarcely so much as an at- 
tempt to wash them from their inward 
filthiness, to the patient, radically evan- 
gelical work of our fathers upon them! 
The Canada Indians might well have 
adopted, as their own appeal, the motto 
of the first seal of the Massachusetts 
colonial governors, — so fairly expressive 
of the zeal in genuine missions which 
marked the fundamental idea of the 
colony, and which that seal rudely pic- 
tured as proceeding from the mouth of 
an Algonquin, standing, with bow and 
arrow in hand, on the shore among his 
pines, — “ Come over and help us!” 


salvation, they sometimes failed to find § NI 


a purchaser. With infants, however, 
a simple drop of water sufficed for the 
transfer from a prospective hell to an 
assured paradise. Some of the 
principal methods of conversion are cu- 
riously illustrated in a letter written by 
Garnier to a friend in France. ‘Send 
me,’ he says, ‘a picture of Christ, z7th- 
out a beard?’ Several Virgins are also 
requested, together with a variety of 
souls in perdition, — ames damndées, — 
most of them to be mounted in a porta- 
ble form. Particular directions are given 
with regard to the demons, dragons, 
flames, and other essentials of these 
works of art. Of souls in bliss, — 
ames bienheureuses,—he thinks one 
will be enough. All the pictures must 
be in full face, not in profile, and the 
colors should be bright.” 

Here was thorough knowledge of In- 
dian human nature, and acute procedure 
for its Christianization on the superficial 
Jesuit plan. But how miserably, con- 
temptibly, unlike was this half driving, 
half-cheating process, which numbered 
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Having glanced thus at the thorough 
gospel processes by which Eliot and his 
co-laborers undertook to bring the In- 
dians on the soil of the Massachusetts 
Colony to the knowledge of the Saviour, 
I have only space remaining in this paper 
to hint, in the briefest manner, at the ex- 
tent to which that work was carried. 

Major Gookin, who was one of the 
three who accompanied Eliot on his first 
preaching mission to Nonantum Hill, 
and who, from his official position and 
long personal familiarity with the sub- 
ject, was the best possible authority, 
set down, from the most careful inquiry, 
in 1674, the year before Philip’s War 
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broke out, the number of settlements of 
praying Indians then existent in the Col- 
ny, with the number of residents in each. 
His list is as follows : — 


LGBT © VRE Seige 9S) 1S NG ings 083 
Punkapaog (Stoughton), . . 60 
Hlassanamesitt (Grafton), . . 60 


Okommakamestt (Marlborough), 50 
Wamestt (Tewksbury), . . . 75 


Vi7shova/ittleton),..h 96 eek 2 SO 
Magunkaguog (Hopkinton), < 55 
Manchage (Oxford), ... . 60 


Chabankongkomuk (Dudley), . 45 
Maanexit (N.E. pt. Woodstock), 100 
Quantisset (S.E. pt. Woodstock), 100 
Wabqutsset(s.w. pt: Woodstock), 150 
Packachoog (Worcester), . . 100 
Waeuntug (Uxbridge), . . . 50 


[14 towns, 2 churches, 1100 souls, 
yielding obedience to the gospel.] 


It thus appears that, in less than a sin- 
gle generation after the first preaching of 
the gospel to the Algonquins of the Mas- 

‘sachusetts Colony, there were fourteen 
towns, — Gookin mentions two others, 
Weshakim and Quabaug, which were 
not fully settled, and so left out of his 
count, — comprising over eleven -hun- 
dred christianized savages, besides all 
who had died in hope during the twenty- 
eight years between Eliot’s first sermon 
and Gookin’s census. 

Besides this, great pains and much 
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money were expended in teaching the 
Indian children. Numbers of the more 
forward and promising of them were put 
to learn Latin and Greek, and two, Yoel 
FTiacoomes and Caleb Cheesaumuck, stud- 
ied in the College. The former was 
drowned or murdered, in Nantucket, 
just before he was to have graduated.., 
The latter took his B. A. at the commence- 
ment in 1665, but not long after died of 
consumption. So that the high hopes 
which Eliot and others entertained of 
doing great things in the education of 
these children of the forest were 
blasted. 

Many of the Indian children, how- 
ever, became useful. Gookin speaks of 
one who was a mariner, one a carpen- 
ter; another went to England with a 
Mr. Drake, and died there. Consump- 
tion carried off a great many Indians 
who lived with the English, though, as 
Gookin quaintly suggests, “sundry died 
of it that lived not with the English.” 
The fact seems to have been that civ- 
ilization somehow did not perfectly 
agree with the early New-England In- 
dians, as it has not with their breth- 
ren of later years. 

Some more definite statements as to 
what became of the Indians of New 
England, and some further reference to 
Eliot’s compeers, for which there is no 
space here, I shall have room for in the 
next and concluding paper. 


SPECIMEN OF ELIOT’S HAND-WRITING. 


[Your worship’s to command in Christ.] 
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HOURS WITH AFRICAN EXPLORERS. — No. II. 


BY REV. S. J. DOUGLASS. 


“THE nations of the East and of the 
West,” says one, “are turned from each 
other; the former, with face toward the 
rising of the sun, the morning; the lat- 
ter, with face toward the setting sun, the 
evening; the former sacredly guarding 
the unchanged seat of the primitive 
past, the latter ever seeking through all 
the changing forms of existence for a 
glorious future.” “ But between both,” 
adds Ritter, the illustrious geographer, 
quoting this passage, “on the south, in 
the bright mid-day, lies Africa, the Sou- 
dan of the earth, the land over which the 
sun follows a uniform course; the land 
where the changeable and startling phe- 
nomena of Asia and Europe are not 
seen; where the climate, from spring to 
winter, does not know inconstancy and 
perpetual change ; where do not exist 
this strongly contrasted sinking and ris- 
ing, as we look at past and future ; and 
where, through a want of contrast be- 
tween nature and man, there is no effort 
to add to the wealth of nature, or to 
quicken and stimulate man with the 
thought of eternity and another world.” 

And continuing the conception, he 
employs this beautiful figure: “If the 
morning and evening greeting become 
to every man, even to the most wearied 
pilgrim on the road of life, a heart-felt 
necessity, yet one which is not known 
when the glaring mid-day comes, — the 
hour poorest in hope of all, —then, from 
a like analogy, all the people of the Sou- 
dan of the earth, in the peaceful posses- 
sion of the bright mid-day, seem only 
bound to the present, which no legend 
of gray antiquity beautifies, which no 
care for the future disturbs, and which 
no hope for that future ever bears on the 
pinions of imagination away.” 

We shall certainly be led often to feel 
the truth of the idea here expressed, as 


we see Africa, with all her sons, basking 
in the bright glare of the present, liv- 
ing for to-day, regardless of the mor- 
row, fearing and hoping for the passing 
hour, forgetful of all beyond that. 

This is surely the character of Africa 
as we now find it. It must have been its 
character in all the ages covered by the 
mantle of the past. From north to south 
and from east to west, there is, without 
doubt, a certain fixed type of civilization, 
or rather mode of life, which has long 
remained unchanged, not having degen- 
erated, nor yet perceptibly advanced. 
Many of the most observant travelers, 
Dr. Livingstone among the rest, have 
noticed this. Some have hence inferred 
the perpetual degradation of that land, 
and the preceding words of Ritter would 
almost point to that conclusion. On the 
other hand, we think there are signs 
looking to an opposite result, and be- 
tokening the coming of a moral day as 
bright and reviving for that people as 
the natural light in which they now sit. 

That continent is the light and heat- 
center of the earth. May it not in the 
future be covered with a holier and more 
cheering light, and sit under the beams 
of a pure religion and a true civilization ? 
From the very fact of its past zwzobility, 
the great geographer already quoted in- 
fers that “ Africa seems to be spared as 
a field of development for future ages.” 
And we may ask, May not her own sons 
be the agents in that great work ? 

But these things will appear plainer as 
we advance. 


INHABITANTS OF NEGRO-LAND. 


Soudan proper is often styled “Ne- 
gro-land,” not vaguely, but’ with a spe- 
cial propriety. In all that part of Africa 
which we shall now traverse, there are, 
according to good authorities, two great 
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branches of the African race, the /Vzgrz- 
tian and the Ethiopian, with well de- 
fined and distinct characteristics. The 
former is named from the Niger, around 
which it has been found from the earli- 
est period, and occupies Soudan, Sene- 
gambia, and northern Guinea. The 
latter, the Ethiopic branch, spreads over 
the whole of the southern half of the 
continent. Both are Negroes; both have 
the features, complexion, and hair of the 
genuine Negro; both migrated from the 
Nubian territory, one tribe or family 
turning west, and settling in the rich ba- 
sin of the Niger, the other following the 
east coast, and filling at length the whole 
of the lower half of Africa. In these 
points they are alike. On the other 
hand, there are marked differences be- 
tween them, arising from difference of 
situation, food, and climate. The chief 
point of dissimilarity is found in the two 
languages, which are said to be totally 
distinct ; all the dialects of lower Africa, 
with a few exceptions, springing from 
one stock, and those of northern cen- 
tral Africa from another. In brief, ac- 
cording to Rey. Mr. Wilson, the former 


are soft, flexible, full, and expressive; . 


the latter are, in the main, “harsh and 
abrupt, though energetic and direct.” 
Again, the two great families are unlike 
“in character, habits, appearance, reli- 
gious notions, and superstitious prac- 
tices.” 

Turning to Soudan, the natives are, as 
a rule, tall, well formed, and robust. For 
the most part, thick lips, flattened noses, 
woolly hair, and deep-dyed complexions, 
are met with. But even here there are 
many tribes ; and these, from diversity 
of circumstance and position, and like- 
wise from the influence of bordering 
desert races, are brought to differ much 
in minor particulars, —so much so that 
some travelers would break up the unity 
of this branch. ; 
, We are’wont to regard this section, 
the very heart of Africa, as sunk in 
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sloth, and without any approach to the 
habits.and enterprise of other countries. 
But is itso? On the contrary, here have 
arisen in times past kingdoms possessed 
of much power and wealth. Around 
Lake Tsad empires have been built up, 
have been shattered, and have fallen. 
Kanem, a district on the north of the 
lake, was once a power ruling far and 
wide, and extending its sway even to the 
Nile. It is nowawreck. Bornu, west 
of the lake, has taken in a measure its 
scepter, but its glory can not compare 
with that of ancient Kanem. Other 
kingdoms and empires exist there, — 
Musgu, below the Tsad, Sokoto, east of 
Bornu, and Adamawa, Gando, Songhay, 
the Pullo dominions, Bambara, and oth- 
ers. We hold the imperfect but curious 
records of some of these ancient king- 
doms,—records too often of wars, of 
plunder, of slavery, and bloodshed, with 
occasional periods of repose and peace- 
ful growth in a kind of barbarous civili- 
zation. 

Here is a section teeming with life. 
Here are plains on which great cities 
rise; where thronging thousands hurry 
to and fro, wrangle and barter in the 
markets, fit out caravans, counting the 
loaded camels by hundreds, and the value 
of their loads at tens of thousands of 
dollars, and form connections by way 
of trade on every hand. Here, again, 
the arts have some hold, in not alto- 
gether a rude way. Here traffic and 
travel and labor and political intrigue go 
on as busily, and almost to as much pur- 
pose, as in more pretentious quarters of 
the globe. And here noble trees spread 
their glorious shade, and bloom and bear 
fruit, while grain and corn-fields divide 
the plains. Here beasts, unmatched in 
strength and beauty, roam, and many- 
colored birds fill the air with melody. 

This is Soudan, —as little known to 
many in Christendom as though it did not 
exist. Surely, Negro-landis not altogeth- 
er what we once thought it. It isa land 
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of superstition and darkness, but not in 
just the repulsive and hopeless way we 
had supposed. There are brawny mus- 
cles, quick wits, and a measure of self- 
respect and manliness there, that must 
awaken some other feeling regarding 
that people beside contempt, or bare 
pity. 

But, more particularly, what of their 
domestic life? What here is the home, 
dress, and occupation of the negro? 


DWELLINGS. 


No sooner do we cross the southern 
border of the desert than we leave 
leather and camel’s-hair tents behind, 
and come upon inclosed fields, growing 
crops, and stationary abodes. Here we 
are, Say, out in the open country. Let 
us see a native farmer’s mansion. Soon 
after Dr. Barth had passed into Soudan, 
he met with the welcome sight of green 
kitchen-gardens. The adjacent huts 
were built entirely of the stalks of the 
native corn, supported by a slender 
frame-work of branches. The rains 
here are slight, compared with those 
farther south, and frail lodgings of this 
kind are sufficient. 
work, however, is extremely liable to be 
destroyed by fire, and extensive confla- 
grations are not infrequent. These huts 
are low, with pointed tops, and serve as 
good examples of multitudes of African 
dwellings. Leave a narrow opening for 
egress and ingress, surround the whole 
with a reed fence, inclosing also a small 
yard and garden, and we have the pic- 
ture. Again, in some cases large mats 
made of reeds form the walls, and the 
top is thatched as before. Frequently 
the huts are crowded close together, 
while the cultivated fields lie outside. 
This is for mutual protection against 
plundering bands. In other sections 
each man’s farm adjoins his hut. 

Going down into the regions visited 
by heavier and longer rains, the houses 
are differently constructed. The circu- 
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lar walls are built of clay, and neatly 
polished; while the roofs are thatched. 
These huts are often large and quite 
comfortable, and the peculiar earth of 
which the sides are formed resists well 
the action of moisture. Reed mats, or 
thorn-bushes five or six feet high, sur- 
round the court-yard, and give an air of 
privacy and security. Here, especially, 
the doors, if so they can be called, are 
extremely small, and fitted to give a 
corpulent person some trouble. The 
opening, likewise, the better to guard 
against rain, does not reach the ground 
within a foot or a foot and a half, and 
the clay floor within is also raised for 
the same purpose. 

The outfit of an African household is 
neither costly nor extensive. Earthen 
jars for water and corn and cooking 
purposes occupy a good portion of the 
hut, while a raised wicker-work frame 
furnishes the bedstead. Little mounds 
of clay serve as seats and tables, and 
low walls of the same material some- 
times divide the dwelling into apart- 
ments. 

A peculiar style of architecture was 
found in the Musgu country. A large 
open space, inclosed with clay walls, ac- 
commodated all domestic work ; and, in 
addition, a curious tower-like structure, 
likewise of earth, and ribbed, was built 
at one side, and formed a close, weil 
protected granary. 

Reeds, or reeds and clay, then, form 
the circular, pointed-roofed dwellings in 
the open country, in these parts of Af- 
rica. Poor as they are, they are homes ; 
homes that yet are often plundered and 
torn down by blood-thirsty invaders. 
Traces are found here and there of very 
substantial brick-work, showing that for- 
merly more enduring dwellings were at 
times erected. Now no building of 
burnt brick can be found in the country. 


DRESS. 
Every variety of dress is met with, 
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from the poorest and scantiest to ample 
and handsome robes. Some dress-goods 
are brought in from the Barbary States, 
but very neat and even elegant mantles 
are woven and dyed, or embroidered, in 
parts of Soudan. In the Musgu king- 
dom almost entire nakedness is common 
with all ages and classes. But this is an 
exception. Generally the men wear a 
long cotton shirt of native manufacture, 
and sometimes trowsers, and perhaps a 
light cloth cap. The wealthy add to 
these sandals, and the “tobe,” or man- 
tle mentioned above, which is plainer in 
pattern and material, or more rich, ac- 
cording to the means of the wearer. 
This style of dress is evidently an imi- 
tation of that of the Arabs, who mingle 
freely with the Africans, and are to 
be found almost everywhere in this sec- 
tion. Beyond their influence, simple 
white shirts, or even a strip of cloth 
around the loins, for the men, and a very 
similar costume for the women, prevails. 
The common dress of the best-clad fe- 
males consists of a large cotton or cot- 
ton and silk cloth, either white or col- 
ored, fastened beneath the arms and 
falling in a trail behind ; while beads or- 
nament the neck, and copper and gold 
trinkets adorn the hair. Some seek to 
add to their beauty by piercing the upper 
lip, and inserting a triangular piece of 
metal. 

It hints somewhat of civilization to 
find large quantities of cotton and silk 
goods, of both native production and 
manufacture, filling the markets, and be- 
ing exported through the desert even to 
Morocco and the West Coast. Exten- 
sive dyeing-works are also in operation 
in different quarters, blue being the pre- 
vailing color, obtained from the wild in- 
digo of the country. And weaving, in 
its various branches, is very skillfully 
performed in many households in the 
vicinity of all the chief markets. Very 
neat sandals are made, and pretty knife- 
sheaths, boxes, pouches, bags, etc., are 
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wrought from leather with much ingenu- 
ity, and are often exported to a great 
distance. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. 


An African landscape must always 
present that peculiar aspect which those 
familiar only with lands wholly fenced 
and owned by individuals find it hard 
to imagine. Naturally, much is waste, 
overrun with bushes or forests or grass, 
according to nature’s own wild will. 
Only the little patches of improved land 
are inclosed, and over the rest cattle 
Stray and wild beasts roam without re- 
straint. But there is no monotony in 
this ever-changing scenery. 

Three kinds of palm are common: 
the date-bearing species, with its tall, 
graceful stem crowned with a great mass 
of feathery foliage, hiding the most deli- 
cious clusters, and standing out in sim- 
ple beauty against the horizon; the De- 
leb palm, with abundance of large golden 
fruit, which yet is not very palatable, — 
the tree itself spreading across the whole 
land, from ocean to ocean, but loving 
and clustering around favored localities ; 
and the Dum, or fan-palm, which de- 
lights in the banks of water-courses. 
Here, too, we meet the beautiful spread- 
ing balanites, its heavy masses of foli- 
age reaching to the very ground, and 
forming a dense canopy of the freshest 
green. Many a little yard in Negro- 
land enjoys the shade of this valuable 
tree, and many a dusky housewife re- 
sorts to its fruit for bread, and to its 
leaves for a pleasant sauce. Itisacom- 
mon proverb among the natives, that a 
tree of this kind is worth as much as a, 
good milch cow. Here grows, again, 
the never-failing baobab, or monkey- . 
bread tree, from seventy to eighty feet 
high, and of enormous bulk. Its huge 
frame and wide-stretching arms are 
almost invariably found in the center 
of each village. It enjoys the society 
of man, and gathers, as a venerable pa- 
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triarch, its children about it; its shade 
being the common resort of idlers, the 
scene of all state ceremonies and social 
festivities. And as it loves the dwelling 
of the negro, so he in turn gathers its 
fresh and juicy leaves for his dish of 
soup, and sweetens and flavors his drink 
with the pulp of its refreshing fruit. 

It is wonderful how in tropic climes 
trees seem almost human. They be- 
come veritable nursing mothers to the 
simple natives who gather about them; 
feeding, clothing, sheltering them, — 
blessing them in life, and guarding their 
graves in death. The baobab is found 
everywhere in Africa, and is cherished 
with tender affection. 

We must not pass by the tamarind, 
bearing its burden of grateful clusters, 
and gracing the landscape. Its full, 
dome-like crown of dark green is very 
beautiful, and with its ripening fruit is a 
most pleasing sight. Beside the cooling 
drink it affords, a species of silk-worm 
feeds on its leaves, and the thread gives 
a very pretty fabric under the loom. 

Passing on with Dr. Barth from prov- 
ince to province over the wide plains, 
there is no end to the beautiful or valu- 
able trees around us. Here is a cluster 
of figs, there a tulip-tree bursting into 
flower ; again, the silk-cotton, the butter- 
tree, in great groves, yielding abundantly 
the article from which it derives its 
name ; the “slim papaya,” with its large, 
delicious globes, enormous asclepias and 
euphorbias, and countless thickets of 
fruit-bearing bushes. Nor are the for- 
ests silent. In the groves pigeons swarm, 
and the turtle-dove mourns, the brisk 
little honey-bird whistles merrily to the 
traveler and tries to lead him to well- 
stored hives in some old tree, — but not 
from wholly unselfish motives, for he 
looks well to his share of the booty. 
Under these branches the pretty weaver- 
bird hangs his slender, purse-like nest; 
and*swarms of bees are busy in every 
wood. The latter sometimes prove 
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troublesome, attacking travelers with 
the utmost fury. They nearly broke up 
one of Park’s expeditions, and had the 
credit, under the eyes of Dr. Barth him- 
self, of almost putting an army of native 
warriors to rout. The negroes place 
bark or log hives in the trees, and collect 
great quantities of honey, while wax is 
made an article of export. 

Turning to the sown fields, corn, mil- 
let, sorghum, wheat, barley, beans, rice, 
onions, tobacco, sweet potatoes, manioc, 
water-melons, and cucumbers are all 
seen thriving under a very imperfect cul- 
tivation, and yielding good returns. In 
some districts water-melons cover, the 
ground, growing spontaneously. Rice is 
not much sown, as the forests are full of 
it, —a fact which the elephant fully ap- 
preciates. Indigo is cultivated to a 
great extent; and cotton grows most 
luxuriantly, of a fine and good fiber. 
Many edible roots help to give suste- 
nance to the natives. Yams are not in- 
digenous, but are cultivated to some ex- 
tent, and grow finely. A kind of ground- 
nut, very good when roasted, supplies in 
some parts an important article of diet. 
When taken hot out of the ashes, 
bursting open in their.mealy luscious- 
ness, they are called “the laughing- 
boys,” —a term indicating both the 
goodness of the fruit and the jolly hu- 
mor of the negro. : 

How rich is this land! ‘How bounti- 
fully God has provided! “ Nature,” says 
Dr. Barth, “in these countries has pro- 
vided everything: dishes, bottles, and 
drinking-vessels are growing on the 
trees, rice in the forest, and the soil 
without any labor produces grain.” 
Trees and shrubs hang loaded with 
choice fruits and gorgeous blossoms. 
The plains ‘spring thick at certain sea- 
sons with delicate blue and purple and 
yellow flowers. The queenly lily is 
here queenly indeed, in its rich violet 
robes ; while the white water-lily, which 
New England children love so well, 
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floats just as gracefully on African ponds 
and streams as on our own waters. 
There, besides, it has a sister plant, feed- 
ing only on the water, with no roots 
fixed in the muddy earth. 

This is Soudan. These are its plains, 
broken by moderate hills, or severed by 
streams. These are its groves and gar- 
dens. We have dwelt longer on these 
things, for in this respect Soudan is rep- 
resentative of the best portions of Africa. 


ANIMALS. 


The camel is to some extent used in 
all parts of this region except on the ex- 
treme south. Formed to carry its own 
necessary supply of water, it seems best 
fitted for the dry sections of the earth, 
not for the humid lands under the equa- 
tor. This line of periodical rains is 
that which finally limits the distribution 
of the camel. Barth lost his favorite 
Bu-Sefi, which was from the coast, when 
he came into Bornu. It wasa great pet, 
delighting in the peel of oranges, dates, 
and the negro millet. 

The horse, the ass, and the ox are the 
chief beasts of burden here. Hippopot- 
ami abound in all the rivers and marshy 
lakes, wallowing in the black mud with 
the greatest satisfaction, and ready on 
the instant for combat, if disturbed. 
Their dried flesh, and whips made of 
their hides, are often for sale in the mar- 
kets. The elephant roams at will through 
the land, and frequently commits seri- 
ous depredations on the little farms, al- 
ways helping himself to choice bits, 
wherever found. The rhinoceros abounds 
in the eastern parts of Soudan, and the 
wild bull in the western. A curious an- 
imal, like the seal, frequents the rivers, 
feeding at night on the fresh herbage 
along the banks. In this section the 
hunter need not go with empty game- 
bag. If he never knows the taste of a 
juicy antelope steak, or tries a slice of 
giraffe, or dines on roasted elephant’s 
foot, the fault must be his own. Giraffe 
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in great numbers abound around the 
Niger, though they shun, more than the 
elephant, the settled districts. Lions 
also frequent all the jungles along that 
river, rendering encampments there 
somewhat insecure. So vastis the ter- 
ritory that man can not drive out the 
wild beast, nor the wild beast him; there 
is room for both. 

Cows and goats, pigs and poultry, fill 
up the list of domestic animal life, and 
are the constant playfellows of the 
swarms of naked children. 

On the whole, African scenery is here 
sufficiently animated; and the natives 
lead a life of quiet and plenty, which is 
constantly overflowed by genuine negro 
humor and love of mirth. Rarely fam- 
ine, but often war or slavery, and con- 
stantly heathenish vices, mar the fair 
picture. 


CITIES AND GOVERNMENTS. 


Reports of large and thriving cities in 
the far interior had long been prevalent 
on the coast; and curiosity on this 
ground was one motive that led early 
travelers thither. Nor was the rumor 
unfounded, nor even exaggerated. When, 
one by one, the great inland marts were 
revealed to the world, men were not 
ready to credit the truth. This feature 
—of walled towns, imposing in size, 
vast emporiums of trade, and filled with 
countless multitudes of busy, eager mer- 
chants —is quite peculiar to this portion 
of Africa, and was scarcely believed in 
its full extent. True, the walls and 
dwellings are of clay, but the former, in 
some cases, include large areas and rise 
to a formidable hight, and the latter are 
no longer the circular huts of the open 
country, but square, commodious build- 
ings, with terraced roofs, and standing 
on well-ordered streets. 

Kikawa, the capital of Bornu, is di- 
vided into two towns, one aristocratic, 
the other plebeian ; one of fine large es- 
tablishments, the other crowded upon 
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aarrow lanes. Monday, the great mar- 
ket-day, brings together a strange collec- 
tion of people and wares; and through 
the scorching mid-day, sellers and buy- 
ers struggle and chaffer as if life itself 
was-at stake. Here is no standard of 
currency; but strips of cotton cloth, 
shells, shirts, or Austrian dollars, as the 
case may be, are called into requisition 
to buy one’s dinner, or fodder for one’s 
horse. Hence arises some trouble in 
“eating” such a market. 

At Kané, a town of 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, all engaged in the manufacture of 
cloth, the markets are most important. 
Three hundred camel-loads of cloth, Dr. 
Barth estimates, are yearly sent to Tim- 
buktu alone; and the total export of 
this single article he puts at 1,500 camel- 
loads annually. and is rich in native 
wealth and industry, and is the chief 
emporium of northern central Africa. 
Out of it pass cotton and silk goods, 
leather-work, natron, and slaves. Into 
it return salt, that necessity of life, sugar, 
paper, and cutlery. 

Sdkoto, where Clapperton died, is an 
important town. Its iron is famed 
through the country; and horses, cat- 
tle, and slaves fill its markets. 

Our traveler made a long, involuntary 
stay at Timbuktu, being detained by 
Moslem bigotry, and in constant fear for 
his life. The city has declined from its 
. former greatness, once being twice as 
large as at present; and the immense 
mosque now rising at one extremity of 
the town was at first hemmed in with 
dwellings. Still, caravans frequently ar- 
rive and depart, and tobacco, dates, salt, 
and sugar are plenty. By the way, he 
who would enjoy either sugar or tea in 
this curious city must purchase them 
together ; they are not sold separately. 
The situation of Timbuktu on the Niger, 
and its relation with the extensive oasis 
Tawat, give it great importance, and 
prophesy a prosperous future. 

Every style of government prevails in 
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Negro-land, from republican to a strict 
despotism. The desert has poured down 
its hosts over its southern borders ; and 
along these limits, especially in the cities, 
the Mohammedan power holds sway ; 
and eastern titles, as sultan and vizier, 
are common. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


Through Soudan, Paganism and Mo- 
hammedanism struggle side by side. The 
latter has slowly yielded to the former, in 
name at least, but in many districts it re- 
mains unchanged: There is unquestion- 
ably a religious side to this people, — they 
have doubts and fears and forebodings ; 
they at times make some show of wor- 
ship ; there is something like a priestly 
function among them ; but in general we 
know little of the belief of the Pagan 
here. It is either less developed than 
on the coast, or better concealed; and 
where there is not formal compliance 
with Moslemism, travelers have seen lit- 
tle of religious worship. There is a cer- 
tain reliance on charms, but fetishism, 
which we shall find so prevalent in other 
quarters, has here apparently a less 
powerful and baneful influence. The 
dwellers in these rich valleys seem more 
sunny-hearted than their poorer breth- 
ren elsewhere ; and while susceptible of 
the proper religious impressions, they 
revolt against the Arabic influence, and 
bury their own sentiments and impulses 
in silence. However, there are some ex- 
ceptions. In the far interior, Barth, like 
Park and others, was entreated to bless 
the poor natives by word and prayer, and 
they even believed they had found in the 
white man their own “ fete,” or sun-god. 
Entering one town, a tall pole erected 
beside the governor’s house drew atten- 
tion. From it hung suspended a huge 
bundle incased in leather, which our 
traveler naturally supposed contained 
the body of some notorious criminal, ex- 
posed as a terrible warning to evil-doers. 
To his surprise he found it to be a 
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powertul charm, raised aloft for the pro- 
tection of the town against the inroads 
of enemies! Worship of the spirits of 
* ancestors is prevalent through Africa, 
and is seen here in tender care, in many 
cases, of the graves of the departed. 

But this subject will demand further 
attention hereafter. 

Here, then, is a beautiful country. 
When shall it become Immanuel’s land ? 
Here are fertility, riches, enterprise, 
glorious landscapes, and noble rivers. 
Here the finest valleys bask in the 
brightest of suns. Here millions dwell, 
and enjoy the rich gifts of a benignant 
Heaven. When shall Christ reign here ? 
When shall he open these blind eyes 
and unstop these deaf ears? The dark- 
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ness of Paganism and the cruelties of a 
false faith call for the day of redemption. 

We have considered a field in many 
respects most promising; but zo m7s- 
stonary, save the servants of the false 
prophet, has entered it. Travelers bent 
on good and worthy errands have ex- 
plored ; now we know the want and the 
promise of success. The labors of the 
humblest have been dirécted from above ; 
and both the scientific work and the 
lighter books of travel, as they come 
rapidly to hand, should be regarded as 
treasuries of knowledge acquainting us 
with a great land, for which we believe 
God has great things in store. It is the 
privilege of the Christian household to 
find Christ and his work in all. 


REST, 


Psa ly. 22; MATTHEW xi. 28. 


BY ATTICUS.. 


Yes, I must rest: 


To carry day by day, month after month, 
This anxious load, is more than flesh and blood, 
And nerves unstrung, and o’er-wrought mind, can bear ; 


Sure I must rest! 


Where shall I rest? 


I see full many quiet, shady nooks, 
Where it would seem the weary might repose; 
But the wide earth has not a spot so still 


Would give me rest. 


Can I find rest? 
Yes, and I will. 


Henceforward, from this hour, 


I’ll bring my daily burden, Lord, to thee, 
And cast it at thy feet; and,I will sleep — 


Sleep undisturbed by e’en a dream of care — 
Upon thy breast. 


And then, refreshed, 
And soothed, and calmed, thy smile within my heart, 
T’ll rise, and singing go about thy work ; 
But burden never more will I take up, 
For thou wilt care; it is thy word; that word 
Hereafter I receive as truth of God. 

So shall I rest. 
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JOHN PLOWMAN’S TALK ABOUT HOME. 


Tuat word home always sounds like 
poetry to me. It rings like a peal of 
bells at a wedding, only more soft and 
sweet, and it chimes deeper into the 
ears of my heart. It does not matter 
whether it means thatched cottage or 
manor house, home is home, be it ever 
so homely, and there’s no place on earth 
like it. Green grow the houseleek on 
the roof for ever, and let the moss flour- 
ish on the thatch. Sweetly the spar- 
rows chirrup and the swallows twitter 
around the chosen spot which is my joy 
and rest. Every bird loves its own 
nest; the owls think the old ruins the 
fairest spot under the moon, and the fox 
is of opinion that his hole in the hill is 
remarkably cozy. When my master’s 
nag knows that his head is toward home 
he wants no whip, but thinks it best to 
put on all steam ; and Iam always of the 
same mind, for the way home, to mie, is 
the best bit of road inthe country. Ilike 
to see the smoke out of my own chim- 
ney better than the fire on another man’s 
hearth; there’s something so beautiful 
in the way in which it curls up among 
the trees. Cold potatoes on my own 
table taste better than roast meat at my 
neighbor’s, and the honeysuckle at my 
own door is the sweetest I ever smell. 
When you are out, friends do their best, 
but still it is not home. “Make your- 
self at home,” they say, because every- 
body knows that to feel at home is to 
feel at ease. 


“East and west, 
Home is best.” 


Why, at home you are at home, and 
what more do you want? Nobody 
grudges you, whatever your appetite 
may be; and you don’t get put into a 
damp bed. Safe in his own castle, like 
a king in his palace, a man feels him- 
self somebody, and is not afraid of being 
thought proud for thinking so. Every 


cock may crow on his own dunghill; 
and a dog is a lion when he is at home. 
A sweep is master inside his own door. 
No need to guard every word because 
some enemy is on the watch, no keeping 
the heart under lock and key; but as 
soon as the door is shut, it is liberty 
hall, and none to peep and pry. There 
is a glorious view from the top of Leith 
Hill, in our dear old Surrey, and Hind- 


‘head and Martha’s Chapel, and Boxhill, 


are not to be sneezed at, but I could 
show you something which to my mind 
beats them ail to nothing for real beauty, 
—I mean John Plowman’s cottage, with 
the kettle boiling on the hob, singing 
like an unfallen black angel, while the 
cat is lying asleep in front of the fire, 
and the wife in her chair mending stock- 
ings, and the children cutting about the 
room, as full of fun as young lambs. It 
is a singular fact, and perhaps some of 
you will doubt it, but that is your unbe- 
lieving nature, our little ones are real 
beauties, always a pound or two plumper 
than others of their age, and yet it don’t 
tire you half so much to nurse them as 
it does other people’s babies. Why, 
bless you, my wife would give up in 
half the time if her neighbor had asked 
her to see to a strange youngster, but 
her own children don’t seem to tire her 
at all; now my belief is that it all 
comes of their having been born at 
home. Just so is it. with everything 
else; our lane is the most beautiful for 
twenty miles round, because our home 
is in it; and my garden is a perfect 
paradise, for no other particular reason 
than this very good one, that it belongs ° 
to the old house at home. 

I can not make out why so many 
working men spend their evenings at 
the public house, when their own fireside 
would be so much better, and cheaper 
too. There they sit, hour after hour, 
boozing and talking nonsense, and for- 
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getting the dear good souls at home 
who are half starved and weary with 
waiting for them. Their money goes 
into the publican’s till when it ought to 
make their wives and children comfort- 
able ; as for the beer they get, it is just 
so much fools’ milk to drown their wits 
in. Such fellows ought to be horse- 
whipped, and those who encourage them 
and live on their spendings deserve to 
feel the butt end of the whip. Those 
beer shops are the curse of this coun- 
try; no good ever can come of them, 
and the evil they do no tongue can tell ; 
the publics were bad enough, but the 
beer shops are a pest; I wish the man 
who made the law to open them had to 
keep all the families that they have 
brought to ruin. Beer shops are the 
enemies of home, and therefore the 
sooner their licenses are taken away 
the better; poor men don’t need such 
places, nor rich men either; they are all 
worse and no better, like Tom Norton’s 
wife. Anything that hurts the home is 
a curse, and ought to be hunted down 
as game-keepers do the vermin in the 
copses. 

Husbands should try to make home 
happy and holy. It is an ill bird that 
fouls its own nest, a bad man who makes 
his home wretched. Our house ought 
to be a little church, with holiness to 
the Lord over the door, but it ought 
never to be a prison where there is 
plenty of rule and order, but little love 
and no pleasure. Married life is not all 
sugar, but grace in the heart will keep 
away most of the sours. Godliness and 
love can make a man, like a bird in a 
hedge, sing among thorns and briers, 
and set others a singing too. It should 
be the husband’s pleasure to please his 
wife, and the wife’S care to care for her 
husband. He is kind to himself who is 
kind to his wife. I am afraid some men 
live by the rule of self, and when that is 
the case home happiness is a mere 
sham. When husbands and wives are 


well yoked, how light their load be- 
comes! It is not every couple that is a 
pair, and the more’s the pity. Ina true 
home all the strife is which can do the 
most to make the family happy. A 
home should be a Bethel, not a Babel. 
The husband should be the houseband, 
binding all together like a corner-stone, 
but not crushing everything like a mill- 
stone. Unkind and domineering hus- 
bands ought not to pretend to be Chris- 
tians, for they act clean contrary to 
Christ’s commands. Yet a home must 
be well-ordered, or it will become a Bed- 
lam, and be a scandal to the parish. If 
the father drops the reins, the family- 
coach will soon be in the ditch. A wise 
mixture of love and firmness will do it; 
but neither harshness nor softness alone 
will keep home in happy order. Home 
is no home where the children-are not 
in obedience ; it is rather a pain than a 
pleasure to be in it. Happy is he who 
is happy in his ‘children, and happy are 
the children who are happy in their 
father. All fathers are not wise. Some 
are like Eli, and spoil their children. 
Not to cross our children is the way to 
make a cross of them. Those who 
never give their children the rod must 
not wonder if their children become a 
rod to them. Solomon says, “Correct 
thy son, and he shall give thee rest; 
yea, he shall give delight to thy soul.” 
I am not clear that anybody wiser than 
Solomon lives in our time, though some 
think ‘they are. Young colts must be 
broken in or they will make wild horses. 
Some fathers are all fire and fury, filled 
with passion at the smallest fault; this 
is worse than the other, and makes home 
a little hell instead of a heaven. No 
wind makes the miller idle, but too much 
upsets the mill altogether. Men who 
strike in their anger generally miss their 
mark. When God helps us to hold the 
reins firmly, but not to ‘hurt the horses’ 
mouths, all goes well. When home is 
ruled according to God’s word, -angels 
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might be asked to stay a night with us, 
and they would not find themselves out 
of their element. 

Wives should feel that home is their 
place and their kingdom, the happiness 
of which depends mostly upon them. 
She is a wicked wife who drives her 
husband away by her long tongue. A 
man said to his wife the other day, 
“Double up your whip;” he meant, 
keep your tongue quiet. It is wretched 
living with such a whip always lashing 
you. When God gave to men ten 
measures of speech, they say the women 
ran away with nine, and in some cases I 
am afraid the saying is true. A dirty, 
slatternly, gossiping wife is enough to 
drive her husband mad; and if he goes 
to the public house of an evening, she is 
the cause of it. It is doleful living 
where the wife, instead of reverencing 
her husband, is always wrangling and 
railing at him. It must be a good thing 
when such women are hoarse, and it is 
a pity that they have not as many blis- 
ters on their tongues as they have teeth 
in their jaws. God save us all from 
wives who are angels in the streets, 


saints in the church, and devils at home. 


I have never tasted of such bitter herbs, 
but I pity from my very heart those who 
have this diet every day of their lives. 
Show me a loving husband, a worthy 
wife, and good children, and no pair of 
horses that ever flew along the road 
could take me in a year where I could 
see a more pleasing sight. Home is 
the grandest of all institutions. Talk 
about parliament, — give me a quiet little 
parlor. Boast about voting and the re- 
form bill if you like, but I go in for 
weeding the little garden, and teaching 
the children their hymns. Franchise 
may be a very fine thing, but I should a 
good deal sooner get the freehold of my 
cottage, if I could find the money to buy 
it. Magna Charta I don’t know much 
about, but if it means a quiet home for 
everybody, three cheers for it. 


I wish our governors would not break 
up so many poor men’s homes by that 
abominable heartless poor-law. It is 
far more fit for a set of Red Indians 
than Englishmen. -A Hampshire carter 
told me the other day that his wife and 
children were all in the union, and his 
home broken up, because of the cruel 
working of the poor-law. He had eight 
little ones and his wife to keep on nine 
shillings a week, with rent to pay out of 
it; on this he could not keep body and 
soul together. Now, if the parish had 
allowed him a mere trifle, a loaf or two 
and a couple of shillings a week, he would 
have jogged on; but no, not a penny 
out of the house; they might all die of 
starvation unless they would all go into 
the workhouse. So, with many bitter 
tears and heartaches, the poor soul had 
to sell his few little bits of furniture, and 
he is now a houseless man; and yet he 
is a good. hard-working fellow, and 
served one master for nearly twenty 
years. Such things are very common, 
but they ought not to be. Why can 
not the really deserving poor have a lit- 
tle help given them? Why must they be 
forced into the union house? Home is 
the pillar of the British Empire, and 
ought not to be knocked to pieces by 
these unchristian laws. I wish I was 
an orator and could talk politics; I 
would not care a rush for Whigs or 
Tories, but I would stand up like a lion 
for the poor man’s home, which, let me 
tell the lords and commons, is as dear 
to him as their great palaces are to them, 
and sometimes dearer. 

If I had no home the world would be 
a big prison tome. England for me for 
a country, Surrey for a county, and for 
a village give me no, I shan’t tell 
you, or you will be hunting John Plow- 
man up. Many of my friends have 
emigrated, and are breaking up fresh 
soil in Australia and America. Though 
their stone has rolled, I hope they may 
gather moss, for when they were at 
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home they were like the sitting hen, 
which gets no barley. Really these 
hard times make a man think of his 
wings ; but.I am tied by the leg to my 
own home, and, please God, I hope to 
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live and die among my own people. 
They may do things better in France 
and Germany, but old England for me, 


after all. 
“Sword and Trowel.” 


JEWISH DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


(Concluded from page 296.) 


BeErore killing the animal, the Shochat 
utters a short form of devotion in He- 
brew to this effect, —“‘ Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast sanctified us with thy com- 
mandments, and commanded us to slay.” 
Quite a multitude of minor formalities 
and restrictions have to be observed in 
the operation, so that it becomes almost 
a wonder how anything ever reaches the 
mouth of the consumer without failure 
in some particular. But perhaps a suffi- 
ciently correct idea of these may be best 
conveyed by a translation of a short pas- 
sage in an ancient book of one of their 
rabbis. It says, — ‘Five things there 
are which invalidate the slaughtering ; 
and the fundamental one of the usages 
of slaughtering is, to be careful of each 
one of them. And these are they: — 
(1) Delay between the commencement 
and the completion of the act. (2) The 
severance of the throat by pressure only 
(.e. without drawing the knife to and 
fro), or by a blow as with a sword. (3) 
The concealment of the blade either in 
the wound or otherwise. (4) The slip- 
ping of the knife up or down from the 
right place. (5) The tearing out of the 
windpipe before the slaughter is com- 
pleted.” The death of the animal hav- 
ing been effected without violation of any 
of these conditions, care is taken to let 
the whole of the blood drain from the 
carcass, and an examination of the vitals, 
but especially of the lungs, takes place. 
The slightest. unsoundness, malforma- 
tion, or disease of any of these parts, is 
fatal to the fitness of the animal for Jew- 


ish food. The soundness of the lungs 
is tested by a very simple and ingenious 
process. A man takes a pan of water, 
and into this he plunges the lungs so 
that they are entirely covered, holding 
them by the windpipe, —the long carti- 
laginous tube by which they are often 
seen hung up for sale in an ordinary 
butcher’s shop. He then blows hard 
down this tube until the air-vessels of 
the lungs are perfectly inflated, when the 
smallest imperfection at once shows it- 
self in small bubbles rising to the sur- 
face of the water. If there be no such 
bubbles, the lungs are declared to be 
sound, and the carcass — or rather the 
lawful portion of it—is pronounced fit 
for Jewish consumption. 

It is necessary to introduce this quali- 
fication, —thelawful portion of it. For of 
no animal whatever do the Jews ordina- 
rily eat every part. The hind-quarters 
are rejected as unlawful unless certain 
of the sinews and veins are drawn out, 
which is a tedious and therefore gener- 
ally an unremunerative process. This 
custom is kept up in pursuance of the 
tradition referred to at the end of Gene- 
Sis xxxii., where at the break of day the 
angel who wrestled with Jacob touched 
the hollow of his thigh, which became 
out of joint, and as a memorial of it 
“the children of Israel eat not of the 
sinew which shrank, which is upon the 
hollow of the thigh, unto this day, be- 
cause he touched the hollow of Jacob’s 
thigh in the sinew that shrank.” 

The examination having ended satis- 
factorily, and the functions of the Sho- 
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chat having been performed without 
technical informality, a new official en- 
ters upon his duties. This is a sort of 
inspector, called the Shomar, whose busi- 
ness it is to watch the meat and guard 
it from contact with anything that might 
render it unclean, as it is cut up for the 
retail market. By way of formal certifi- 
cate that it has gone through the pre- 
scribed ceremonial, he affixes to every 
joint as it is cut off an official seal of a 
peculiar construction, which the pur- 
chaser accepts as a guarantee without 
further question. 

But the care to avoid a transgression 
of the law is not exhausted yet. As a 
final precaution that not one drop of 
blood shall remain in the veins, the meat 
on being delivered at the house of the 
Jew has to be soaked in water for half 
an hour, and then for one hour is placed 
in salt. And lest any meat should be 
eaten in which even an early stage of 
decomposition may have set in, —for 
many of the dietary regulations of the 
Jews are based upon a sound apprecia- 
tion of the laws of health,—no meat 
may be eaten which has been killed three 
days, unless it has during that. time been 
submitted to this process of steeping 
and salting; in which case, of course, it 
may be kept for an indefinite time and 
dressed at pleasure. 

Indicative of the same habit of mind 
which underlies these regulations about 
diet, is a small item of the appointments 
of the Jew’s house. It takes its rise 
from the commandment of Moses in ref- 
erence to the words of the law, “Thou 
shalt write them upon the doorposts of 
thy house, and upon thy gates.” Now, 
when Moses speaks of “these words 
which I command thee,” and says, “thou 
shalt write them,” he may either have 
been referring to the words of the law 
at large, in which case his direction 
about writing them must be taken for a 
figurative mode of saying that in every 
circumstance and relation of life the 
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men of Israel were to pay the utmost 
regard to them; or he may have been 
referring only to the words he had been 
using the instant before, which set forth 
with such solemnity the unity of God, 
and enjoin the concentration of all the 
powers of the human soul in the love of 
him. In this latter case the words are 
not so numerous but that the command 
to write them upon the posts may be 
taken quite literally. And so in fact 
the Jews have always taken them. Yet 
it is obvious that to be obliged to write 
them upon all the posts of every fresh 
house which a man might occupy, and 
to have to obliterate them on vacating 
it, would be a source of constant incon- 
venience ; and moreover such an expos- 
ure of the words might subject them to 
defacement, or, worst of all, would ren- 
der them liable to blasphemous profana- 
tion in the countries of Jewish exile, 
where the unbeliever might be disposed 
to look upon such inscriptions as merely 
the last surviving monuments of an 
effete superstition. It is, I imagine, from 

these or similar considerations, that a 
technical mode of writing up the words 
has been authorized. and adopted for 
ages past. A small piece of parchment 
about three inches long and two inches 
broad is duly prepared, and upon this 
the two passages of Scripture, Deut. vi. 
4-9, and Deut. xi. 13-21, are written 
with great care and precision in a small 
but beautiful Hebrew character. The 
parchment is then evenly folded, with 
the writing on the inside, to the breadth 
of about three-eighths of an inch, and 
upon the back is written in Hebrew let- 
ters the world Skaddaz, which is usually 
supposed to mean Almighty. This fold- 
ed parchment is then inclosed in a case 
of tin or other material, in which a hole 
is made opposite the word Shaddai, so 
that it may be seen by any one who 
passes by. This singular contrivance is . 
called a J/ezwsa,—a name which origi- 
nally meant a doorpost, but is now ap- 
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plied to these inclosed parchments, — 
and one such article has to be affixed to 
the doorpost of every apartment in a 
Jew’s house. The exceptions to this are 
very rare, provided that the apartment 
be of a certain size; that it be intended 
for a permanent and not merely fora 
temporary place of abode, such, for ex- 
ample, as a tent might be; that it be in- 
habited by Israelites ; and that the door 
has a lintel, and be not lower than a cer- 
tain prescribed hight. The ceremonial 
of affixing the AZezwza, like everything 
else connected with the Jewish religion, 
is laid down with great exactness. It 
has to be affixed to the post which is on 
your right hand as you enter the apart- 
ment from without; a position which 
one of their ancient books explains as 
one application of the saying in the fifth 
verse of Psalm cxxi.: “The Lord is 
thy defense upon thy right hand.” It is 
fastened in a slanting position, at a fixed 
distance from the outer edge of the post, 
and at a fixed distance from the ground ; 
and on the occasion of fixing it another 
of the ubiquitous forms of benediction 
comes in for recital, — ‘“‘ Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hath sanctified us with his com- 
mandments, and hath commanded us to 
fix the MZezuza.” Some one may object 
that the grammar of these benedictions 
is rather inconsequent, that the pronouns 
change rather abruptly from “thou” to 
“he;” but I am not responsible for 
that. I translate them as I find them. 
But although the words of Moses about 
writing the law upon the posts are thus 
interpreted by the Jew strictly in the let- 
ter, it must not be supposed that the 
spirit of them is forgotten. Whether 
they be taken literally, as the Jew takes 
them, or figuratively, as most Christians 
would take them, all would agree in de- 
claring that his ultimate object was to 
assert in the strongest possible language 
the claims of the law upon the respect 
of his people. And accordingly, to com- 
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plete the usages of the W/ezuza, this re- 
spect, which presumably exists in the 
heart of a true Israelite, has its outward 
expression in attitudes of the body. He 
passes it with an obeisance, or he rev- 
erently kisses the hand with which he 
has first touched the sacred memorial 
of his faith. 

But it is not only in matters of food, 
dress, or furniture that the faith of the 
Jew interweaves itself with the customs 
and arrangements in his house. As 
might be anticipated, the domestic pow- 
er of his religion is seen most clearly in 
religious services performed at home. 
Not, however, that regular family wor- 
ship appears to be made so much of 
amongst the Jews as it ordinarily is 
amongst Christians in this country. On 
the contrary, the strict letter of the law 
would seem to require that even a man’s 
ordinary daily prayers should be said in 
the synagogue with his brethren; the 
right to say them in private being ac- 
corded by authority, as a sort of gracious 
dispensation only, in consequence of the 
pressure of a man’s avocations, a defi- 
ciency in the number of resident Jews 
legally requisite to form a congregation, 
or other insurmountable obstacle. Yet 
there are in the course of the year many 
religious services and ceremonials which 
it is obligatory to perform at home, and 
for which the ordinary business of the 
household has to be for the time com- 
pletely suspended. Perhaps of these the 
one that is most interesting to us is the 
Feast of the Passover, — the most inter- 
esting, first, because it is the principal 
one of all, and right down to the present 
time is observed in most minute confor- 
mity with the directions of Moses ; sec- 
ondly, because it is the ancestor of our 
own sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; 
and, thirdly, because in several of the 
actions connected with it — the dipping 
by the master, the breaking of the cake, 
the distribution of the wine in the cup, 
and others — it is possible to discern the 
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origin of incidents which occurred in the 
Last Supper eaten by our Lord with his 
disciples. 

The time for keeping the Passover 
varies from year to year, like our own 
time for keeping Easter, within certain 
limits, but it always falls about March or 
April. The first thing done in connec- 
tion with it on the eve of the Passover 
is the searching for leaven, in confor- 
mity with the command in Exod. xii. 
15: “The first day ye shall put away 
leaven out of your houses.’’ Immedi- 
ately after the evening service of that 
day, prior to entering upon any occupa- 
tion whatever, the master of the family 
searches in every place and apartment 
where leaven is usually kept, and gath- 
ers everything in which the process of 
fermentation has taken place. Of course 
the formality has its appropriate bene- 
diction, —‘‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the universe, who hath 
sanctified us with his commandments, 
and commanded us to remove the lea- 
ven,’ — which is said on the commence- 
ment of the search. And lest any fer- 
mented food should have escaped the 
notice of the master, on the following 
morning he annuls it all, seen and un- 
seen, ina comprehensive formula, — “ All 
that is intoxicating and fermented which 
is in my possession, which I have seen 
and which I have not seen, which I have 
removed and which I have not removed, 
shall be null, and accounted as the dust 
of the earth.” 

At the time of the feast itself, which 
takes place in the evening of the first 
day of passover-tide, the table of the 
family is prepared in this manner : — 
The table-cloth being spread as usual, 
three plates are placed upon it; on one 
of these are put three passover-cakes, 
which are round wheaten cakes, as thin 
as the oat-cake of the north country ; in 
the second there are the shank-bone of 
the shoulder of lamb, and an egg, both 
roasted on the coals; and in the third 
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are some lettuce and celery, or chervil 
and parsley, or the top of a horseradish, 
which are the “ bitter herbs ” with which, 
according to the scriptural directions, 
the lamb is to be eaten. Besides these 
things there are also placed upon the 
table a cup of vinegar, or salt and water, 
and a compound of almonds, apples, &c., 
worked up to the consistency of lime, 
in memory, as the service-book says, of 
the bricks and mortar in which the Isra- 
elites labored in Egypt. And for every 
member of the family, servants included, 
there is set a glass or cup of wine 
(whether an unfermented liquor, or an 
exception to the final abjuration on the 
removal of the leaven, I can not say); 
for it is a feature of the ceremonial of 
this domestic feast that every one pre- 
sent should drink the “four cups,” in 
commemoration of the four distinct ex- 
pressions in Exod. vi. 6, 7,—“I will 
bring you out,” “I will rid you,” “I will 
redeem you,” “I will take you,” —with 
which God declared to Moses that he 


- would rescue the people of Israel from 


the oppression of Egypt. 

The service and ceremonial used at 
this time is rather a lengthy one, if 
measured by the standard of Christian 
services, though it is not longer than 
most other services of the Jews. The 
principal actions comprised in it are 
sundry washings of the hands, the fill- 
ing of the cups successively, accom- 
panied with certain forms of benediction, 
the master’s dipping of the parsley or 
chervil in the vinegar, and his distribu- 
tion of them to the company, the con- 
sumption of the “bitter herbs,” the 
breaking of the cakes, and the formal 
exhibition of them to the assembled 
guests as a memorial of their freedom, — 
an act which may certainly be paral- 
leled with, and possibly may have ori- 
ginated, the Roman Catholic usage 
known as “the elevation of the host.” 
In addition to the benedictions, which 
occur in one form or other frequently at 
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intervals, there is a recital of numerous 
extracts from their ancient rabbinic 
_ writings explanatory of the plagues of 
Egypt, a form of “grace after meat,” 
and prayers for the restoration of Jeru- 
salem and the return of Elijah the 
prophet, promised in the last two verses 
of the Old Testament. But the climax 
of the service is the “saying of the 
Hallel,” which occurs toward the close, 
after the grace and the prayers have 
been said. The Hallel consists of Psalms 
CXV., CXVi., CXVii., CXvili., Cxxxvi.; and 
there is one circumstance which makes 
its composition peculiarly worthy of our 
attention, —it is generally believed that 
the Hallel was the “hymn” which was 
sung in the upper room by our Lord and 
his disciples at the Last Supper; and it 
appears that in his time, precisely as 
now, the recital of the hymn occurred 
toward the end of this household ordi- 
nance, inasmuch as the evangelist says, 
pointedly, “ And when they had sung an 
hymn, they went out into the Mount of 
Olives.” 

Included in the passover service for 
home use is a specimen of a Jewish 
metrical hymn. An example of this 
form of composition is curious at any 
time, from the contrast between its struc- 
ture and that of English hymns; but it 
acquires an especial importance, which 
its intrinsic literary merit would not of 
itself confer, at a time when the sources 
and the true laws of hymnology are so 
much in debate as they are just now. 
There is no such thing as rhyme in He- 
brew, and, without paraphrase or license 
of some sort, it will not read in English 
with the smoothness of a good Chris- 
tian hymn; but in order to convey an 
idea of its structure I translate it quite 
literally, and give it exactly as it stands 
for use in the family of the Jew: — 


The glorious one is He; 
Build His house soon ; 
Quickly, quickly, in our days soon ; 
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God build; God build ; 
Build Thy house soon. 


The chosen one is He; 

Build His house soon ; 

Quickly, quickly, in our days soon ; 
God build ;. God build ; 

Build Thy house soon. 


Great is He; exalted is He; [with a 
play upon the sound of the two 
adjectives in the original] ; 

Build His house soon ; 

Quickly, quickly, in our days soon ; 

God build; God build; 

Build Thy house soon. 


Honored is He; holy is He ; 

Just is He; gracious is He; 

Build His house soon ; 

Quickly, quickly, in our days soon ; 
God build ; God build ; 

Build Thy house soon. 


Pure is He; alone is He; 

Glorious is He ; knowing is He ; 

The king is He; bright is He ; 
Adorned is He; strong is He; 

The redeemer is He ; righteous is He; 
Build His house soon ; 

Quickly, quickly, in our days soon ; 
God build; God build ; 

Build Thy house soon. 


Holy is He ; compassionate is He ; 
Almighty is He; powerful is He ; 
Build His house soon ; ° 

Quickly, quickly, in our days soon ; 
God build; God build ; 

Build Thy house soon, 


This rude paschal hymn, which clearly 
points to the expected restoration of the 
Jewish people to their ancient status as 
a collected and independent nation, is 
performed in the house at the conclusion 
of the passover ceremonial. Its lite- 
rary merit can hardly be said to be very 
great; the design of the composition, 
like that of so many Jewish prayers, 
seeming to be the accumulation of all 
the epithets and attributes of God that 
can be thought of, while the interest is 
sustained, and the artistic idea of climax 
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is imparted to it by the increased num- 
ber or the more imposing solemnity of 
the titles reserved for the later stanzas 
of the hymn. 

The domestic rite of “saying grace” 
at meals, usually so brief in Christen- 
dom, is elongated into quite a formida- 
ble service at Jewish tables. The par- 
ticular form of “grace,” which I have 
referred to before, as occurring in the 
passover commemoration, has, of course, 
special features of its own superinduced 
upon those of the formula in every-day 
use. In like manner there are appro- 
priate clauses inserted in the ordinary 
“race” on every festival and Sabbath. 
But it is unnecessary for the general 
elucidation of the subject to particular- 
ize these further. Previously to every 
meal, as I have intimated before, it is 
directed that the hands be washed, the 
manner,of doing so being rigidly pre- 
scribed ; and during the operation a ben- 
ediction of the customary kind has to 
be recited, — “Blessed art thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the universe, who hath 
sanctified us with his commandments, 
and commanded us tocleanse the hands.” 
And then follows the “ grace” proper, — 
“Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the universe, who bringest forth 
bread from the earth.” So far there is 
nothing which differs materially from the 
common forms in use at our own tables. 
But the “grace after meat” assumes 
the character of a somewhat lengthy 
responsive service. Another peculiarity 
of the usage is, that this service varies 
slightly according to the number of per- 
sons present at the meal. If less than 
three persons have partaken of it, the 
opening sentences are omitted altogeth- 
er; if more than three, but fewer than 
ten, have eaten, a change of certain 
words takes place; but if there be ten, 
he who says grace begins thus: “Gen- 
tlemen, we will say grace,” to which the 
others reply, “ Blessed be the name of 
the Lord from this time forth for ever- 
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more.” The chaplain for the time be- 
ing then continues, ‘‘ With permission 
of our master and the gentlemen,” and 
goes on, “‘ Blessed be our God, of whose 
gifts we have eaten.’”’. And the company 
respond, “ Blessed be our God, of whose 
gifts we have eaten, and through whose 
goodness we live.” The same words 
are then repeated by the chaplain, who 
goes on thus : — 

“ Blessed be he, and blessed be his 
name. Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who feedeth 
the world with his goodness, with grace, 
with kindness, and with compassion ; 
he giveth food to all flesh, for his mercy 
endureth for ever. And in his great 
goodness continually food hath not failed 
us, and let it not fail us for ever and 
ever. For the sake of his own great 
name it is that he feedeth and nourish- 
eth all, and doeth good unto all, and 
provideth food for ali his creatures that 
he hath created. Blessed art thou, O 
God, who feedest all. 

“We give thanks to thee, O Lord our 
God, for that thou didst cause our 
fathers to inherit the desirable, good, and 
ample land; and for that thou, O Lord 
our God, didst bring us forth from the 
land of Egypt, and didst deliver us from 
the house of bondmen; and for the 
covenant which thou hast sealed in our 
flesh ; and for thy laws which thou hast 
taught us, and for thy statutes which 
thou hast made us know; and for the 
life, favor, and kindness which thou hast 
graciously bestowed upon us; and for 
the eating of food with which thou feed- 
est and nourishest us continually, every 
day, at all times, and every moment. 

“And for everything, O Lord our 
God, we give thee thanks and bless thee. 
Blessed shall thy name be in the mouth 
of every living creature continually, for 
ever and ever; as it is written, When 
thou hast eaten and art satisfied, thou 
shalt bless the Lord thy God, for the 
good land which he hath given thee. 
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Blessed art thou, O Lord, for the land 
and for the food.” : 

These paragraphs are followed by 
numerous others. One sentence in par- 
ticular seems to be full of sad memo- 
ries of hard-dealing and oppression, and 
reads like the echo of that prayer, “Let 
me not fall into the hands of man,” which 
was once uttered by a famous king of 
theirs: “And we pray thee, O Lord our 
God, let us not need the aid either of the 
gifts of flesh and blood, or of their loans ; 
but of the hand which is full, open, holy, 
and liberal, so that we may not be 
ashamed nor put to the blush for ever 
and ever.” 

It would be almost unfair to draw at- 
tention to all these minute observances 
of Jewish household religion without a 
word to prevent the import of the sys- 
tem being misunderstood, the more so 
because it is undeniable that the current 
idea of the religion of the Israelites is a 
very one-sided and therefore a very erro- 
neous one. It is commonly represented 
as nothing better than a system of heart- 
less formalities; but candor demands 
that we should ask ourselves occasion- 
ally, Is this true? After recounting 
these singularities of religious usage, I 
say, without hesitation, that it is not 
true that the religion of the Jews is a 
heartless formalism. At the close of an 
account like this it would be absurd to 
deny that it zs formal in the very high- 
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est degree ; but it is very much more 
than this. Their books and teachers, 
indeed, perhaps from only too sad an 
experience of the evil, seem to be in- 
cessant in their protests against the sub- 
stitution of the letter for the spirit. 
Christianity herself can not be more res- 
olute in declaring the worthlessness of 
outward conformity with a religious or- 
dinance while its inner significance and 
purpose are lost sight of. Viewed in 
its relation to man, perfect self-control is 
the apex of the whole system, precisely 
as it is the highest ideal of regenerated 
manhood in our own faith ; and in this 
branch of the subject the parallel holds 
throughout. Those virtues and charac- 
ters which hold the highest rank in 
Christian ethics are exactly those which 
are the most sedulously cultivated by 
the religion of the Jew. Here he is en- 
tirely one with us. He labors for the 
well-being of man upon the same prin- 
ciples, with the same instrumentality, 
under the same influences, with the 
same ideal before his eyes, that we adopt 
ourselves ; and so far he commands, not 
only our toleration, but our willing sym- 
pathy and respect. In his conceptions 
of man, that is, he is at one with us, but 
in his conceptions of God he is at issue 
with us; in his religious creed he must 
continue to be our antagonist, but in his 
views of life he is our fellow-laborer and 
ally. 


TO THE REFORMER. 


BY JAMES K. LOMBARD. 
RING, valiant strokes, on sturdy oaks, 
Whose lusty arms spread brave and strong! 
To human wants, to skill and art, 
These forest acres rich belong, 
For lower needs long set apart. 


Crash, shell and ball, on fort and wall, 
That fain the tide would turn or stay; 

Old lies, old rubbish, and old crimes, 
Sweep, wave of progress, quite away, 

And smooth a path for better times. 
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On wide frontiers, bold pioneers, 

With ax and spade spend tireless toil; 
On mountain-slopes build iron ways 

For golden freight of countless spoil, 
The wealth and marvel of our days. 


Sink deep the share, bring light and air 
To groping delvers ’neath the ground ; 

Let all the waste and worthless die, 
That thus a newer worth be found, 

A newer life to fructify. 


’*Mid servile chains, on battle-plains, 
In house of lords or senate-hall, 
Strong minds, firm wills, and ready hands 
Have wrought the wealth and weal of all, 
And won the praise of waiting lands. 


Wave, flashing sword! speed, winged word! 
Shape, active thought, resolve and plan! 
Cry, herald’s voice, “Give Freedom place!” 
Ye are but workers in the van, 
And millions more march on apace. 


Swell each the cry, “We occupy 


The fields that right and valor gain; 
We sow the soil with golden seeds, 

While genial sun and gentle rain 
Shall nurture crops of manly deeds.” 


O fierce debate! O strife and hate! 
Your needful task is almost done; 

We work the after-work of peace, ‘ 
No less a great and needful one, 

Whose joy and labor never cease. 


We hail the word by kings abhorred, 

Free speech, free press, and manhood free; 
Be ours the daily care to teach 

That God’s great gift of liberty 
Means not unlicensed deed or speech. 


We march abroad, no more outlawed, 
Where myriad freemen watch and wait ; 
In Italy and Mexico, 
In every new-enfranchised state, 
The seeds of truth and blessing sow. 


Night shades, avaunt! in every haunt 
Of darkness shall the dawn begin ; 
Ye who the host of freedom lead, 
We to your labors enter in, 
And by the truth make free indeed. 
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ANNA LAVATER. 


Translated from the German, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“SUSY’S SIX BIRTHDAYS.” 


CHAPTER IV 
IN THEIR OWN HOME, 


IT is sweet to have one’s own house 
and one’s own hearth. Even if itis small 
and simple, still it is home. The old 
proverb is true now, as it always has 
been, “The hearth-stone is worth its 
weight in gold.” And if such a house is 
marked by a cross, the home within its 
four walls becomes thereby happier and 
more harmonious. They feel this most 
sensibly who year after year have sat at 
astrange table and dwelt under a strange 
roof. And though, in their case, it had 
been the house of their parents, Lava- 
ter and his wife were glad and thankful 
now, after eight years of wedded life, to 
withdraw to a home of their own, and 
there to cultivate its quiet joys. 

It is true, the precious cross went 
there with them. Lavater’s health was 
at this time very feeble. Hemorrhages, 
that made consumption probable, caused 
the affectionate wife many secret pain- 
ful anxieties. A physician was con- 
sulted, who ordered the invalid to Ems, 
in the kingdom of Nassau. Onthe 12th 
of June, 1774, Lavater took a tender leave 
of his Anna and his three children, 
Henry, Nettie, and Hans Caspar, and 
prepared to seek relief in those famous 
baths. It was not easy just at this time 
to leave his beloved wife, while their 
youngest son still continued so ill, yet 
it must be done; and he set forth up- 


on his journey, which led him through 
Basle, Colmar, Strasburg, Carlsruhe, and 
Frankfort on the Maine, to Ems, which 
he reached safely on the 29th of June. 
He made many agreeable acquaintances 
on the way, and learned to know such 
persons as Pfeffel, Lenz, and Goethe, and 
the saintly Fraulein von Klettenberg.* 

He thus enjoyed many pleasures, and 
also gained, on his journey, somewhat in 
health. This enjoyment was painfully 
embittered by the sad letters he received 
from home. At Frankfort he received 
the news that his son’s illness had seri- 
ously increased, and the first news he 
received at Ems was no better. How 
gladly he would have returned home, in 
order to assist his beloved wife in the 
care of the child, and to comfort her by 
his presence! But he dared not; he 
must first attend to his own health, and 
for that purpose remainat Ems. He was 
seized with unspeakable homesickness. 
Under its influence he wrote thus to his 
Anna ; — 


* Fraulein von Klettenberg is that Christian wo- 
man who made so deep an impression on Goethe that 
he wrote of her the ‘‘Bekentnisse einer schonen 
Seele.” [Translated by Carlyle as “‘ Confessions of a 
Fair Saint.”” —Translator.] Those who do not know 
her may learn to both know and loye her through these 
lines: — 

Jesus. 
Poverty, rather than glory and wealth without thee! 
Rather sickness than health if it keep my Redeemer 
from me! 
Better have never been born than from this Friend to 
sever ; 
A world lost for him is a world gained for ever. 
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“O thou, O thou, my wife! 
“Could I but hasten from here, —into 

thine arms could I flee ! 

“Only a moment, just ove, and no 
more, to behold thee, 

“ And the children around thee, who 
lie with such weight on my soul! 

“ Oft, in the night, sinks my soul in 
the midst of its joys. 

“Where, where art thou, whom I love 
with such deep-seated love ? 

“Shall I see thee again? Shall I 
press thee again to my heart?” * 

This homesickness was painfully in- 
creased, when, a week after his arrival at 
Ems, he received the sad news that his 
youngest son was dead. The father’s 
heart suffered doubly at the loss of his 
child in his absence. And it grieved 
him still more that he could not, during 
these sad days, stand by the side of his 
Anna, comfort her with loving words, and 
dry her tears. But he must submit to 
the will of God, and, for the sake of his 
wife and children, complete his cure at 
the baths. He left Ems on the 18th of 
July. He wrote home, with a joyful 
heart, — “I write to you all, my beloved 
ones, on my last day at Ems. It is, yes, 
it is adream, —a dream that will soon be 
over, — that I have been so far from you ; 
and our meeting will be like another 
beautiful dream. What with joy and 
homesickness, I hardly dare think how 
soon I shall be with such a dear little 
wife, two such dear children, and such 
dear friends.” However, he did not go 
home. To complete his recovery, he 
was obliged to make a journey of four 
weeks, that led him through Cologne 
to Dusseldorf. Thence, following friend- 
ly invitations, he turned to the right and 
left, and back by way of Hamburg, 
Darmstadt, Carlsruhe, and Stuttgart. 
The nearer he came to his beloved home, 
the greater was his joy at the thought 
of meeting his dear ones. He hoped 


* These words are not written in verse, but in a sort 
of rhythm, of which Lavater was fond. — Trazslator. 
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his wife would come to meet him, and 


this hope sweetened his way. At last 
he reached Schaffhausen, where she 
really had come to meet him. He has- 
tened to the house of the friend where 
she was staying. His Anna had gone 
out. “ But, ah,” he writes in his journal, 
“how I felt to see even one of my wife’s 
dresses; how I listened to every ap- 
proaching footstep ; how afraid I was of 
the joy of seeing her again ; how I thanked 
God when I at last pressed her to my 
heart!” They hastened joyfully back 
together to their own sacred, beloved 
home. The devoted wife had let her 
husband go to such a distance from her 
for the sake of his health. In the mean 
time she remained at home, with the 
care of her household and the education 
of her children on her own shoulders. 
She had sat by the sick-bed of her 
youngest son, and stood at his grave. 
For these things she needed strong, 
vigorous health. But Anna Lavater was 
a very delicate woman. She had had 
poor health even in her younger days. 
After the birth of her fifth child, her 
malady had increased. She was ever 
after feeble, and at times very ill. It is 
rather too little than too much to say 
that during more than half her life she 
was an invalid, or really sick. This was 
certainly a heavy cross to bear. Besides 
this, a son, David, born in 1775, died 
early in the following year. This was a 
new blow for the mother’s heart. But 
she well knew where to find strength, 
comfort, and joy. How deeply her hus- 
band felt the state of his dearly beloved 
wife’s health is shown by a prayer which 
he prepared for his children to offer for 
their suffering mother. ‘ 

In the year 1775, Lavater was chosen 
as pastor of the Orphan-house church 
where he had been deacon. This change 
of position did not materially change his 
sphere of duty. But his election as 
second preacher at St. Peter’s church, 
at Zurich, made without consulting him, 
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in-the year 1778, was a more serious 
matter. The duties of this office would 
be far more severe. The congregation 
numbered more than five thousand souls, 
of whom about half lived out of the city 
of Zurich, in the country. He at first 
shrank from the extent and the great re- 
sponsibility of the position now offered 
him. But his principle to follow the 
call of God under all circumstances, un- 
conditionally and cheerfully, decided this 
question. He accepted the appoint- 
ment, and preached his first sermon on 
the 5th of July, 1778, from the words, 
“Brethren, pray for us.” 1 Thess. v. 25. 
The directors of the congregation, at his 
request, cheerfully bought and prepared 
for his use a large house as parsonage. 

He went therefore with his family to 
his new home full of joyful hopes. But 
the precious cross followed them to this 
house, also. A daughter, who was given 
to them here, and called Louise Magda- 
lena, was snatched from the sorrowing 
parents in a little more than a year. 
And then a terrible event occurred, which, 
in the year 1779, made their quiet, happy 
home almost repugnant to them. 

On account of his large correspond- 
ence, of which he kept copies, and his 
labors as an author, Lavater was obliged 
to secure the aid of a secretary. The 
young man whom he thus employed at 
this time used often to speak, jestingly, 
of taking his.own life. Naturally enough, 
Lavater was not wanting in serious 
warnings and friendly advice, and hoped 
by degrees to influence him by his con- 
sideration and affection. He worked so 
hard during Passion-week and the early 
part of Easter that he needed at least 
one day for rest and refreshment. On 
the second day of Easter, when his pro- 
fessional duties were over, he gave his 
secretary what directions were neces- 
sary, and went to spend the afternoon 
and the following morning with a friend 
who lived in the country about a mile 
from Zurich. Various painful events had 
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befallen him during just such festivals. 
On that account he said to his wife, in 
taking leave of her, “This festival is 
over, thank God, without anything un- 
pleasant.” His wife was to visit her 
married sister, near Zurich, the next day. 
She therefore went to bed earlier than 
usual. She was aroused from sleep by 
a loud report. She thought it was an 
earthquake; the maid, who was awakened 
by the same sound, thought it proceeded 
from the house of a neighbor. But as 
all was still, and without farther conse- 
quences, they went to bed again. The 
secretary had gone singing and whist- 
ling to his room after dinner. He went 
from it, unperceived, to Lavater’s room, 
and, seated on his sofa, shot himself 
through the head. 

Early the next morning, suspecting 
nothing, Mrs. Lavater went to her sis- 
ter’s. Little Nettie, then about seven 
years old, went somewhat later into her 
father’s room, and saw the secretary 
lying on the sofa. The wound was not 
visible, and the pistol lay on the floor, 
behind a curtain. The child saw noth- 
ing amiss. She thought the young man 
was asleep, wanted to arouse him, and 
shook him playfully by the arm. The 
coldness of his hand at last terrified her. 
She ran down and told what she had 
seen. The maid hastened up, and dis- 
covered the terrible event. At the same 
time she perceived that the hand of God 
alone had preserved the parsonage. The 
unhappy man had left a light burning 
near him on a chair. Close by it lay 
what powder was left. The light had 
burned nearly down and then gone out, 
of itself, without doing any harm. When 
Lavater approached the house, his friend 
Pfenninger hastened to meet him, in or- 
der to break the sad news to him as 
gently as possible. Scarcely had he seen 
this friend in the distance, when his 
heart began to beat, and he cried out, 
“Ah, you are a messenger of evil tid- 
ings!” 
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One can imagine how he was shocked 
" by the news of this dreadful affair. He 
went that evening to his dear wife, in 
order to inform her personally of this 
event. She fell into a fainting-fit, and 
passed from that into serious illness. 
Lavater suffered inexpressibly from the 
effects of this shock. ‘God never has 
wounded me like this,” he wrote to a 
friend. “I feel that I must disinter that 
unhappy man, and as if I could yet save 
him. “How I mourn for him! What has 
hitherto been to me a little resting-place 
is changed for ever into a terror and an 
aversion.” 

It was only by degrees that the re- 
membrance of this terrible event, which 
had disturbed the peace of his house- 
hold like a heavy thunder-cloud, became 
less vivid. Fresh joy returned to the 
parsonage, when, in the year 1780, the last 
child of the parents, a little daughter, 
was born, named Louise. It is true 
that this was a troubled joy, since the 
health of the mother became feebler, and 
she often sighed by the cradle of her lit- 
tle one, “ Ah, who will bring you up, dear 
child? For your mother can not stay 
with you long.” 

Yet the Lord still helped her on. But 
they passed from one trouble into an- 
other. In November, 1782, when Lava- 
ter was ona visit to his friend Daniker 
in Oberried, he was attacked by serious 
disease of the chest, which at first 
threatened to become dangerous. His 
wife was sent for from Zurich, as he was 
too ill to go home. One can imagine 
with what anxiety she hastened to him, 
and amid what sighs and _ tearssshe 
nursed him in a strange house and far 
from her children. But through the 
goodness of God he recovered. In the 
following year he took his son Henry, 
then five years old, to a friend who was 
to educate him, and was absent from his 
family some weeks. In the beginning 
of the year 1784 his health suffered 
more than ever. One attack of his chest- 
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disease came after another, and was 
always accompanied by an alarming 
cough. Lavater paid little attention to 
his body, and worked, if he possi- 
bly could. incessantly and diligently. 
Through his numerous illnesses, he had 
become so used to writing in bed that 
he thought nothing of its inconveniences. 
As his head was always well, the rest 
of his body, under these circumstances, 
no matter what it cost him, had to obey 
the will of the brain. He often went 
from his bed to his pulpit, and from his 
pulpit to his bed. He received and in- 
structed there those who were confirmed, 
never neglecting such. 

And in order to fulfill faithfully the 
duties of his calling, he often was car- 
ried in achair to visit the sick of his 
congregation. He was often obliged to 
fly from Zurich to Richterswyl, in order 
to seek rest and relaxation in the quiet 
home of his friend Hotze. One can 
imagine how tenderly the devoted wife 
nursed her sick husband, and how many 
hours she passed in silent sorrow and 
anxious thoughts. Her own health, too, 
was very bad. Their physician found it 
necessary, in the summer of 1784, to 
send both husband and wife te the baths 
of Pfafers. 

The warm springs of Pfafers come 
forth to the light of day from deep clefts 
in the rocks, ina magnificent, romantic 
defile. The baths themselves lie be- 
tween precipitous rocky walls, which ap- 
proach each other so closely on Loth 
sides that the sun itself in the hight of 
summer can only penetrate to this abyss 
about six hours. The chasm through 
which the foaming Tamina rushes is 
fully a league in width, and leads to the 
charming village of Ragatz. This beau- 
tiful valley is inclosed on all sides by 
heaven-aspiring mountains. Those who, 
like Lavater and his wife, have an open 
eye and a warm heart for the beauties 
of nature, delight to linger amid this 
sublime yet lovely scenery. This was 
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the case with both husband and wife. 
They spent here some delightful days, 
with their daughter Nettie, who had ac- 
companied them to the baths. Their 
health was much improved by the use 
of the water. Body and soul were re- 
freshed by rest from the pressure of pas- 
toral and household labor, by the agree- 
able society of many congenial visitors 
to the baths, and delightful walks over 
mountains and valleys. They returned 
to Zurich decidedly strengthened. But 
the good effects of the baths did not last 
long. In order to confirm his health, 
Lavater undertook in the following sum- 
mer, in company with Count Henry 
Reuss and his wife, a journey to Gens, 
which led him through Lucerne and 
the wonderfully beautiful mountainous 
country of the Bernese Oberland. A 
long journey to North Germany, as far as 
Bremen, separated him in the year 1786 
also some weeks from his family. At 
the end of this year, on the death of his 
colleague, he. was unanimously chosen 
by the congregation as first pastor of 
St. Peter’s church. Lavater’s pleasure 
in this change of position, and the re- 
lief from labor involved in it, was seri- 
ously disturbed by his Anna’s increas- 
ing illness. She suffered through the 
whole year 1787 with severe pain, that 
put her faith and patience to the severest 
test. During these weary hours her 
husband stood by her side with all the 
comfort and help the tenderest love could 
give. Her heart was filled with new 
grief in the year 1789 by the death of 
her pious, venerable mother. Only one 
great joy was granted her at this time. 
This was the return of her son Henry, 
who soon after established himself as a 
physician in Richterswyl, and was mar- 
ried on the .17th of November of this 
year. Lavater himself performed the 
marriage ceremony. 

Yet days of happiness followed again 
the days of sickness and sorrow. On 
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the 8th of July, 1791, Lavater wrote for 
his Anna the following birthday lines : — 


May each of thy days, though none can be 
free from its sorrows, 

Bring thee new sense of the love of the 
Father in heaven, 

New joy in him who of men is the human- 
like God; 

New joy in love, in silent devotion and pa- 
tience ; 

New joy in the joy of thy loved ones when 
suffering forsakes thee ; 

Joy when thou seest us in faith, love, and 
hope glad and joyful. 


On the roth of March he wrote for 
her a few words which show plainly how 
much this devoted wife was suffering. 
And on Maundy-Thursday, the 28th of 
March of the same year, he addressed 
to her in his favorite rhymeless rhythm 
some lines in which he commends her 
to Him who wore the crown of thorns, 
and exhorts her to look unto Jesus in 
those hours when she felt with humility 
and shame how truly human she was. 
In the year 1794, Lavater himself began 
to suffer again from illness. His cough 
returned with increased violence, and 
occasioned new anxieties about his 
chest. A vertigo, with which he had 
been previously troubled, returned also. 
As he kept the mastery over his feeble 
body, and through his zeal and his faith 
appeared stronger than he really was, his 
condition caused his wife the utmost 
distress. It was, therefore, a great com- 
fort that her son Henry came from 
Richterswyl to Zurich. She knew that 
he would do everything for his dearly 
beloved..father that could be done by 
medical skill and filial love. As one 
child thus came nearer, another was soon 
to leave home. Her daughter Nettie 
married Deacon Gessner, at the Frau- 
mtnster church at Zurich. Lavater per- 
formed the ceremony himself. How 
truly he loved his wife is shown by the 
words in which he addressed his daugh- 
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ter on that occasion.  “ Be a good wife, 
as you have been agooddaughter. May 
all the virtues of your mother, who loves 
you like the apple of her eye, and whom 
you love as your own life, go with you 
to my friend and son Gessner !” 

Thus it went on from year to year, 
through joys and through sorrows. Lava- 
ter’s house became more and more soli- 
tary, his youngest daughter, Louise, 
alone remaining there. Times became 
harder and more troubled. The effects 
of the French Revolution were more 
sensibly felt in Switzerland, The heaven- 
aspiring mountains and the green val- 
leys of this land, witnesses of a past 
rich in heroic deeds, remained un- 
changed, but men had become com- 
pletely transformed. The corrupt prin- 
ciples which filled the neighboring coun- 
try with all manner of abominations and 
crimes had found entrance also into 
Switzerland. The spirit of lawlessness 
and insurrection spread itself wider and 
wider. The so-called rights of men, the 
abolition of all distinctions of birth, 
position, and the like, fired every dull 
head and every heart disposed to evil. 
Lavater boldly opposed these corrupt 
influences from the outset, in his writ- 
ings and in hiswords. He said of him- 
self, “God forbid my ever speaking a 
word which shall not be a proof of my 
utter contempt for those Pharisees of 
Sreedom, who are the most dangerous 
tyrants of humanity.” 

But all was in vain. France well 
knew how to feed the fire of passion, and 
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to profit by it. One canton after another, 
even that of Zurich, had to yield to the 
storm, and declare themselves for uni- 
versal freedom and equality. The French 
at last executed their shameless plans ; 
in 1798 they marched into Switzerland 
and besieged the heroic confederates. 
On the 12th of April of the same year, 
the Helvetian republic was proclaimed, 
and on the 19th of August an offensive 
and defensive alliance was formed with 
France. 

The French plundered this unhappy 
land with shameful cruelty. They ex- 
acted military contributions in all the 
cantons, under the constraint of the 
bayonet. Under their protection the 
vilest, most worthless persons attained 
the highest offices. The so-called “Voll- 
ziehungs-Directorium ” was formed, 
from a shameless, undisciplined mob. 
Imprisonment and banishment were the 
fruit that now began to ripen on the tree 
of freedom. lLavater alone ventured, 
with unexampled fidelity, and with a 
courage truly apostolic, to give open ex- 
pression to his indignation at this despi- 
cable assault upon, or rather destruction 
of, all the rights of free men, and of the 
heroic Swiss. He did this in his own 
name in an address to Rewbell, a mem- 
ber of the French government at that 
time, and the foremost author of all the 
troubles of this period. This address 
was published without consulting him, 
and more than a hundred thousand 
copies put in circulation. 

(To be continued.) 
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A MOTHER had been for years the 
only Christian in the family. Her hus- 
band and nine children were not immor- 
al; but none of them gave evidence of 
piety. 

Had this mother been less firm in 
character and faith, and less resolute of 
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purpose, she might have yielded to the 
current, pleading that resistance was 
unavailing. But she was qualified to 
meet the responsibility of her position. 
She felt that God had committed to her 
trust dew unconverted souls, dear as her 
own life, and that she must so fulfill the 
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obligations resting on her, that if any 
were lost it should not be through her 
neglect of duty. 

She carefully endeavored, first of all, 
that her own life should be consistent with 
her profession, and she also improved 
every propitious season in giving judi- 
cious instruction and warning. She used 
all appropriate means, and in her various 
efforts love was the dominant power, 
exhibited in those acts of kindness which 
are a “potent winner of the heart.” But 
her great reliance was upon fervent, 
unceasing prayer, sent upward to the 
mercy-seat with unwavering faith in the 
divine promises. In the many suppli- 
cations offered in secret, the strength 
of maternal love added fervor to devo- 
tion. She used to say that her thoughts 
were diverted, and the ardor of inter- 
cession damped, by passing over dif- 
ferent topics; and therefore, although 
she prayed for all her family at once, 
yet so she could not “ pour out heart like 
water before the Lord.’? She presented 
each child separately before the throne 
of grace. In this individual supplica- 
tion she formed the habit of what might 
be called concentrated prayer. The pow- 
er of supplication was expended upon 
one child, as if it had been an only one; 
and intense became the earnestness thus 
fixed and kindling upon a single object. 
This was indeed prayer, and in his own 
time it prevailed with God. 

But long had this mother seemed to 
pray in vain, and her faith was sorely 
tried through years of “hope deferred.” 
Yet now the reaping time was near. 
She who had gone forth weeping, sow- 
ing the precious seed, was to return 
again, bringing her sheaves with her. 

The first convert was the eldest daugh- 
ter; the two eldest sons soon after ob- 
tained the good hope through grace. 
And successively the whole of the nine 
children made a profession of faith. 

Unbounded thankfulness and joy filled 
the mother’s heart ; but one sorrow re- 
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mained, — the husband and father was 
still impenitent. There was great de- 
spondency on his account, for he was 
now advancing in years, and had-begun 
to form the habit of intemperance. For 
him the many prayers remained unan- 
swered. Had the supplicating wife, in 
the abundance of her blessings, received 
all that God was willing to grant? Must 
the father see all his family in the king- 
dom of heaven, and be himself “ thrust 
out?” This thought was a burden too 
heavy to be borne ; and yet she, who by 
“the fervent, effectual prayer of the 
righteous,” had availed so much, feared 
that her last desire, the salvation of her 
husband, might not be granted. All her 
tears, entreaties, and prayers had not 
prevailed; and might not the harvest 
be past? 

After much painful reflection, the 
faithful wife resolved to make one final 
effort, and then leave the case with 
God. She spent a night of anguish, 
with a fervor of supplication she had 
never before experienced ; and in the 
morning she thus addressed her hus- 
band: “I have offered for you many 
prayers; I have often entreated you to 
attend to your salvation; but it has 
been all in vain. God has given me 
my children ; but you are without hope. 
I can dono more. We have lived hap- 
pily together in time; but I fear we 
must be separated in eternity. I have 
but one more request to make, and then 
I must leave you with God. Do this 
moment seek the salvation of your 
soul /” 

This message, brought down from 
the “mount of God,” was irresistible. 
The husband seemed for a moment par- 
alyzed and speechless. Finding utter- 
ance, he simply replied, with significant 
emphasis, “7 wd.” He immediately 
left his work and retired to the field, re- 
solving, as he afterward said, never to 
return till he had become a Christian. 
The whole long summer day down to 
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the deep shades of night was he absent, 
to the alarm of his family, who sought 
but found him not. Thinking nimself 
that they would be distressed at his ab- 
sence, he returned, —not a Christian, 
but deeply laden with the burden of sin. 
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Some days passed away, and then he 
experienced a change from death to life. 
He dared not at first trust the evidences 
of conversion; but the light increased 
as he “ followed on to know the Lord,” 


and fear was overpowered by joy. 
Christian Treasury. 


THE DYING MOTHER’S FAITH. 


BY H. K.P. 


InN a remote village in one of our 
Western States, a mother lay upon a 
dying bed. The father had died a year 
before, and the woman who had in years 
past been the pet of friends and relatives 
found herself now almost entirely friend- 
less and alone. There were none to 
minister to her few wants but the phy- 
sician, called in by neighbors as poor as 
herself, when too late to bring her back 
to life and health. At her death three 
little ones would be motherless and 
homeless. 

Did the dying woman despair? Not 
fora moment. The God of the widow 
and the fatherless was her strength. 

The two older ones at last found 
homes ; and as the pale lips murmured a 
blessing and farewell, as the feeble arms 
pressed for the last time the precious 
ones to her heart, her deathlike counte- 
nance was radiant with love and trust. 
There were no tears upon the mother’s 
face, although the children were agonized 
in view of the lifelong separation. Very 
near was Christ to that mother then; 
very real were the promises in which 
she trusted. 

At last they were gone, all but the 
youngest, a girl of strange beauty, and 
sweet, clinging ways, whose favorite 
place was upon the side of her mother’s 
bed, often with her golden curls. pressed 
to the pallid cheek. As yet no home 
had offered for this youngest birdling, 
although the good friend who daily came 
to her bedside assured her that the little 


one would not be long without care and 
love. 

Every day he thought would be her 
last; she seemed to his practiced eye to 
be upon the very confines of the spirit 
land, her soul already plumed for flight ; 
and yet she lingered strangely day after 
day. He wondered at it; it seemed im- 
possible that life should longer cling to 
that frail body. Each day she was a 
new study to him; and at last, as he en- 
tered one night his own cheerful home, 
and caught the loving glance of his wife, 
he told her the story, and added, — 

“The woman has something on her 
mind, I am convinced; something that 
makes her cling to life, even though 
every breath brings suffering. Go and 
see her, my dear ; she may confide in you, 
and you will do her good.” 

The next morning the physician left 
his wife by the bedside of his patient ; 
and with womanly tact she led her on to 
speak freely to her of what rested on her 
mind. : 

With startling earnestness the mother 
clasped her thin, pale hands, and an- 
swered, in short, broken sentences, — 

“T am praying—that I may live — 
until this child—the last — shall find a 
home. God hears my prayer. 
swers me.” 

Hardly knowing how to reply, the 
lady said, “I think your little one will 
not be homeless. God will care for her, 
and something will offer.” 

With eyes brilliant with desire fastened 


He an- 
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upon her visitor’s face, the woman sim- 
ply asked, — 

“When ? by whom?” 

The happy wife, the woman blooming 
with health, and rejoicing in countless 
blessings, could not bear the gaze of that 
pleading soul. Her head sank upon her 
hand. God had given her wealth, a 
beautiful home, where the ringing voice 
of childhood was never heard, a noble 
husband, who gratified every desire she 
expressed. Her own heart was gentle 
and loving; and as, suddenly, duty was 
made apparent, God’s Spirit came to 
strengthen and sustain the promptings 
of her better nature. In a low, earnest 
voice she said, — 
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her a mother.” 

With clasped hands and raised eyes 
the mother prayed,—‘“‘O my God, bless 
her, bless her for this!” Then, with su- 
perhuman strength clasping the little 
wondering child in her arms, she mur- 
mured_a whispered prayer over her, and 
motioned the lady to take her away. 

The next day, when the physician 
drove up to the door, neighbors met him 
to say that his patient was dead. The 
mother’s prayers all answered, with faith 
triumphant, and the sweet trust of a lit- 
tle child, she had placed her hand in that 
of her Saviour, and had gone to be 
with him for ever. 
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“ WuatT wouldst thou be? 
A wavelet just rising from Life’s wide sea. 
I would I were once again a child. 
Like a laughing floweret on mountains wild; 
In the fairy realms of fancy dwelling, 
The golden moments for sunbeams selling, 
Ever counting on bright to-morrows, 
And knowing naught of unspoken sorrows : 
Such would I be, 
Like a sparkling cascade of untiring glee.” 


Not so, not so! 

Back to my life-dawn I would not go. 

.A little is lost, but more is won, 

As the sterner work of the day is done. 

We forget that the troubles of childish days 

Were once gigantic in morning haze. 

There is less of fancy, but more of truth, 

For we lose the mists with the dew of youth ; 
And a rose is born 

On many a spray which seemed only a thorn. 


‘“‘ Our own Fireside.” 
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THE OLD MILLER. 


BY FANFAN. 


“TLL watch for the wagons, grand- 
pa,” said little Bessie Searle. 

The old miller had sat down upon 
the bags of flour to rest, and, wearied 
by the heat of the summer day, his 
head drooped upon his breast, and he 
would have had a nice sleep but forthe 
fear of missing the farmers who might 
perhaps come to have their grain ground. 
Every wheel tiat he heard startled him, 

_and roused him to go to the door-and 
see if anybody wanted him, he felt such 
a responsibility. 

He was very glad to shift this upon 
the little ready shoulders. “Be sure 
that you wake me, daughter,” he said, 
stretching himself upon the comfortable 
bags, and giving himself up to the lux- 
ury of an untroubled nap. 

“ Dear old grandfather!” said Bessie, 
stealing softly near, and looking at his 
serene face, with the silvery hair falling 
upon the brow. 

He had removed his white hat, and 
the soft breeze came in at the window 
and fanned his forehead, and the rippling 
water made a sweet humming as it glid- 
ed past the mill, and lulled the old man 
to sleep. 

The wheel was still for a while; but 
it had not many idle minutes in the day, 
for the farmers, far and wide, depended 
upon it for their bread; and its rest, as 
well as the old man’s, was well earned. 


When Bessie saw that her grandfather 
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was really quite lost in slumber, she 
took her rag-baby and went out by the 
mill door to watch. 

She could see away up the road to 
what they called “the bend,” and if a 
horse’s head appeared, turning the cor- 
ner to come toward her, she looked 
sharply for a heap of full bags upon the 
wagon, for then she would have known 
that grandpa’s nap was over. So she 
was very glad that there was no pros- 
pect of a job just yet. 

Across the stream, opposite the mill, 
was the old miller’s cottage, upon the top 
of a hill, with a tree in front and a tree 
in the rear, and one at the foot of the 
slope. 

There was a rude fence at the bottom 
of the hill, with bushes beside it, and 
beyond the hill, where the stream was 
narrow, was a rustic bridge leading from 
one side to the other. 

It was altogether a pleasant spot ; and 
Bessie was quite a happy little girl when 
her father took her to the white cottage 
and told her that was to be her home, 
and Grandpa and Grandma Searle were 
to be father and mother to her, while he 
and her real mother went to sea together ; 
for Bessie’s father was the captain of a 
vessel, and his wife was ill, and needed 
a voyage to restore her health. 

To be sure, the little girl was sad at 
parting with her dear mother and fa- 
ther, even for a time ; but then grandpa 
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THE OLD MILLER. 


told her it was God’s will; andthe old 
man had a way of saying those. things 
that made the child feel that all was 
right, —not only a way of saying them 
either, but a way of. trusting to the 
Divine hand to give or to withhold a 
thing, and to lead him all the day long, 
whether it was over a rough road or in 
a smooth path. 

He and Bessie had many a talk to- 
gether in the old mill about the loving 
Lord, who cares for his children, and 
keeps tender watch over them always. 

For a half hour, to-day, the miller 
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turned the stone, that crushed the brown 
wheat, and let the snowy powder from 
the husks. 

“Funny things mills are, an’t they, 
grandpa?” said Bessie, as she sat with 
her dolly noticing the process of chang- 
ing the grain to flour. 

She meant curious things, — things 
that are wonderful by their strange con- 
trivance ; and her grandfather, who was 
always teaching her something new, 
said, “This water-mill is a great im- 
provement upon long, long ago, little Bes- 
sie. The earliest way of grinding grain 
was by pounding it between two stones, 
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slept his sweet sleep, and then Bessie 
touched him gently. ‘Such heaps of 
wheat!” cried the child. “Two wag- 
on loads, grandpa. Come!” and she 
clapped her hands joyfully, for she liked 
to see the white flour, as the grain was 
crushed between the two large stones, 
falling into the reservoir below. 

Farmer Gould helped to unload the 
grain, and then went away to come again 
for the flour at some future day ; and the 
mill wheel had to wake from its rest, 
and go round and round, dashing the 
water, and moving the machinery that 


as some of the ruder nations do to this 
day, or by the use of a pestle and mortar. 
A slight advance upon this mode was 
the ‘nether millstone’ and the ‘rider,’ 
such as the ancient Hebrews had, and 
suchas. some of the people of Western 
Asia and Northern Africa still use. The 
upper stone, or ‘rider,’ was placed upon 
the ‘nether,’ and two women turned it by 
means of a stick or handle, that was put 
upright in it. You may see the picture 
in grandma’s Bible Dictionary.” 

“’Twas. slow work grinding that way, 
wasn’t it, grandpa?” 

“Yes, daughter ; but every house had 
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its own mill then, and its own servants 
to grind it. Among us there are water- 
mills and wind-mills and steam-mills. 
As men get more light and knowledge 
they are constantly finding some way 
to make their own labor easier. It is 
very merciful of God to put into our 
minds the thought of making the water 
and the wind work for us, so that our 
life’s burden may not be too heavy.” 

“The wind and the water can turn 
the wheel all day long, and never be 
tired,” said Bessie. She seemed to be 
speaking to her doll now, for she had 
left her old grandfather, and gone down 
again to the door, where she sat think- 
ing, with the rag-baby perched upon her 
knee. 
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She could not keep away from the 
miller very long, though. Somehow 
there is a strong affinity between little 
children and old people, and Bessie 
wanted no dearer comparion than the 
gray-headed grandfather. So she ran 
up and busied herself with helping him 
to “feed the hopper” from the bags of 
wheat; and when the sun was setting, 
and the wheel was quiet for the night, 
the little girl and the old man crossed 
the river and went up the hill to eat 
supper with grandmamma in the snug 
cottage, and to sing the evening hymn 
together, and to ask God to bring 
them all, some day, to one bright home 
above. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHILD.—No. IV. 


BY MRS. S. G. ASHTON. 


IF you love the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all your heart, and take him for 
your Master, you will love truth and 
honesty and perfect sincerity, and you 
will hate all lying, and dishonest and in- 
sincere ways and practices. 

It is very easy for some boys and 
girls to speak and act that which is not 
true, and they do not always consider the 
consequences. If you hear a boy speak- 
ing falsehoods every day, do you believe 
that boy loves Jesusin his heart? Ifyou 
know a boy who cheats his companions 
in his little bargains, or gives a dishon- 
est report at school, or renders a false 
excuse when he is blamed, do you think 
that boy acts like a Christian? If you 
hear your father talking with other gen- 
tlemen about the various ways in which 
business is carried on in a dishonest 
manner, do you conclude that those who 
do such things are, in this way, prepar- 
ing for heaven? No. It would be en- 
tirely impossible to make any one be- 
lieve that falsehood and unfairness, and 
cheating and dishonesty, in any form, 


are any part of Christian character. 
Everybody who knows anything about 
Jesus Christ and his salvation, knows 
that those who follow him and hope to 
be saved by him must be true and hon- 
est. The Bible makes this perfectly 
plain. It says that into God’s holy city, 
the New Jerusalem, there shall in no 
wise enter any person who “maketh a 
lie.” 

Satan is the father of lies, and it was 
expressly to save us from him and all 
his ways that our Saviour came. Satan 
is always trying to persuade children, 
and grown persons too, to be deceitful 
and untrue. If you have done some- 
thing wrong ; if you have forgotten an 
errand, or broken a window with your 
ball, or neglected your studies, he will 
make you think it is a good thing to 
escape reproof by telling a falsehood. 
Now, if Satan is your master, if you do 
not belong to the Lord Jesus, you will 
be very likely to obey Satan and your own 
wicked heart, and tell the falsehood, i 
say your own wicked heart, because, if 
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you had a holy heart, you would hate a 
falsehood, so that Satan could never 
persuade you to deceive in the slightest 
degree. He knows that. He knows 
that there is something wrong in your 
heart that will listen to him and want to 
do as he says, and therefore he hopes to 
win you to his false way. But if you 
have given yourself to the Saviour, 
and asked him to forgive all your past 
sins, and to cleanse your sinful heart, 
you will be watching and fighting against 
Satan, as your worst enemy, and you 
will especially be afraid of lying, because 
that is the very thing he likes best. If he 
could make you thoroughly deceitful and 
dishonest, he knows he would be sure 
of you; for a sincere follower of Jesus 
Christ will never be a liar. That can 
not be. 

“ But,” somebody says, “there is a 
boy in our school who is a good boy, 
and a Christian boy. He is a member 
of the church. We all love him, and we 
know that he means to do right. He 
never swears nor quarrels, nor is idle. 


The teacher loves him, and calls him 


one of his very best boys. I never 
heard anybody say anything against 
him. But he does not always give in 
an honest report. The rules are very 
strict in our school. It is almost im- 
possible to help whispering sometimes. 
But if we ‘communicate’ even once, it 
takes four from our credits. When 
school is closing we are expected to tell 
the teacher how many times we have 
missed in our lessons, and how many 
times we have whispered or broken any 
of the rules. Suppose a boy has been very 
good all day, and learned his lessons very 
perfectly, and broken no rules, nor made 
any disturbance, nor troubled the teach- 
er. Suppose this is his usual charac- 
ter, and everybody knows that he in- 
tends to go steadily on his way doing 
right. Yet that boy has whispered 
several times. He asked John for a 
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pencil, and Sarah for her knife. He 
borrowed a ruler from somebody else, 
or made a quiet remark to his seat- 
mate. What shall he do when report- 
ing-time comes? If he says he has 
whispered six times, that will be a very 
bad mark against him, and make him 
appear like a bad scholar, when he is 
reallya good one. I have often seen Wil- 
lie, our good Christian scholar, put in a 
perfect report when he had whispered 
several times, and J thought he did right. 
Why should he make himself out worse 
than some of the very worst in school ? 
What do you think? Do you call him 
a liar for that, and say he is no Chris- 
tian ?” 

The first thing I have to say is, that 
that is a very badly managed school. 
Such a way of doing things is exactly 
calculated to bring up children to be de- 
ceitful. Scholars should never be re- 
quired to make their own reports ; and, in 
every school where this is done, it ne- 
cessarily follows that the conscientious, 
honest children, will always have the 
worst reports, and the unscrupulous and 
unprincipled will appear the best. I am 
very sorry you go to such a school as 
that. It is a hard place for a truth-loving, 
Christian boy or girl. I should be sorry 
to see old and experienced Christians 
put into sucha place. But still I must 
tell Willie that every time he gives in a 
perfect report when he has whispered, 
he commits a sin and grieves his Sav- 
iour. He chooses the worst of two 
evils. He thinks he can not bear to tell 
the truth, and have the teacher and the 
committee and his parents see the bad 
report, and yet he is willing God should 
see that he speaks what is untrue every 
day. He violates his conscience. What 
will be the consequence? He will go on 
todo worse. He will speak falsely andact 
falsely in other ways. He will not grow up 
a true man. If he does not repent of 
that sin and forsake it, and begin to live 
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a true life, he can not enter heaven ; for 
nothing untrue, you remember, can come 
into that holy city. 

“ Do you mean to say, then, that Wil- 
lie is not a Christian because he does 
that?” 

No; I do not say that he may not be a 
Christian. But if he is, he is not acting 
like one when he does that. He is dis- 
honoring and grieving his Lord, and 
wounding him in the house of his 
friends. He is serving Satan in that 
respect. He may not think much about 
it. He may, for a time, be deceived, 
and think he is doing right ; for Satan 
can deceive us. Every time he gives in 
that false report he gives occasion to his 
schoolmates to speak evil of the Chris- 
tian character and of his Master. And, 
if he is truly a disciple of Jesus, he will 
sometime see this to be so, and he will 
be sorry for it, and ask the Lord’s for- 
giveness, and resolve that he will hence- 
forth speak the truth entirely, whatever 
it may cost him. Hecan not go unfor- 
given for that sin to heaven. He can 
not uphold and defend such a course. 
The more Christ-like he becomes, the 
more he will hate falsehood and flee 
from it. But if he persists in thinking 
such things are right, he will bring him- 
self into great trouble and doubt. He 
will not be able to tell whether he really 
belongs to Jesus or to Satan; and, by 
and by, he will be likely to do some- 
thing so wicked that nobody will believe 
heisaChristian. Men whohave belonged 
to Christian churches, and who thought 
themselves excellent Christians, have 
begun in just such small ways to do 
wrong, and have at last committed the 
very worst of crimes. If Willie truly 
loves Jesus, he will think it far worse to 
grieve him than to have a bad report ; 
and the only way he can please his Sav- 
iour while he stays in that school, is to 
give up all whispering, however hard 
that may be, or, if he does whisper, 
say so honestly, and bear the consequen- 
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ces. He can not maintain a Christian 
character and a false character. Sooner 
or later he must give up the one or the 
other. If he is truly and sincerely a 
Christian, he will give up every form of 
falsehood. If he only thinks himselfa 
Christian, when he is not, he may go on 
speaking falsehood and justifying it. 
In that case he will soon be known as 
no Christian. You can not make the 
world believe that either boy or man is 
a Christian who is habitually untrue. 

“J wish to ask another question. 
Charlie G was in the store with 
me the other day, and he had an er- 
rand to do for his mother. He bought 
something for her with some money she 
gave him. There were five cents left, 
and Charlie spent them for some candy, 
and gave me a piece. I asked him if 
his mother said he might do that. He 
said No; but she would not care; it 
was only five cents, and she often gave 
him five cents. A few days after we 
were in the same store, and Charlie 
asked the man to give him five cents’ 
worth of figs, and to put it on his fa- 
ther’s bill. J asked Charlie if his father 
allowed him to do that. He laughed, 
and said, ‘Oh, he will not care; it is 
only five cents.’ Now do you think that 
was right?” 

No, that was not honest ; and if Char- 
lie G is not very careful he will 
grow up a thief. I hope his mother will 
surely ask him for the five cents, and 
that his father will see the charge for 
figs on his bill. I hope they will tell 
him how very wrong such things are, 
and punish him if they can not cure 
him without. For Charlie must be 
cured of that sin now while he is a boy. 
He must be taught that taking five 
cents which does not belong to him is 
just as wrong as taking five dollars, and 
that it is just as much stealing to take it 
from his father and mother as from a 
stranger. If he does that when he isa 
boy, it will be very easy for him to take 
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five thousand dollars, or five times five 
thousand, when he is a man. 

Be sure, Charlie G——, Jesus would 
never have done that. Neither can you 
call yourself by his name, nor be truly 
his ‘child, and continue to do these 
things. You may be a member of the 
church, You may pray often. You may 
be constant at meetings. You may be 
kind to the poor. You may be an obe- 
dient boy at home and at school, and 
be very much beloved, and everybody 
may think you a true Christian; but 
that one sin of taking five cents that 
does not belong to you, if you persist in 
it, will, in time, ruin you. God looks at 
you every time you do it, and sees that 
you break his commandments ; and Je- 
sus, the Saviour, who came to redeem 
you from all sin, sees that you love sin 
better than you do him. 

There is another way of doing the 
same wrong: going into a store and 
buying something, and saying you will 
pay for it to-morrow, or next week, 
when you have no money of your own, 
and do not know exactly where you can 
getit. If you have left your purse at 
home, and you know you have money 
in it that is your own, then it may be 
right, if the storekeeper will trust you, 
to buy what you want, and tell him you 
will pay him to-morrow. But be sure you 
keep your promise, and pay the very day 
you say you will. Thousands have been 
ruined, for time and for eternity, by buy- 
ing things, not knowing how they should 
pay for them ; and many a soul will be 
shut out of heaven for not keeping 
promises. Jesus Christ will never own 
any one for his disciple who does not 
repent and forsake all such ways. 

“ Last week,” says another, “I heard 
Hannah L tell our teacher that she 
had learned her lessons perfectly, and 
had the right answers to every problem. 
And she did have all the answers exactly 
right; but she did not tell Miss B—— 
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that her brother George worked them 
all out for her, while she was at Susan 
Granger’s party all the evening, and did 
not get home till one o’clock. Yet Han- 
nah is a member of the church.” 

Hannah may be in the church, but 
she is not in the strait and narrow way. 
She is walking the downward road with 
swift steps ; and if she does not quickly 
discover where she is and turn back, she 
will find herself among the lost. No 
crooked, falsifying path leads anywhere 
into the Christian’s way to heaven. 

“YT heard Uncle William talking with 
a gentleman last week. You know Un- 
cle William is not a Christian, and some- 
times I almost believe he does not think 
much of Christians. He told the gentle- 
man that he had lately had a young lad, a 
minister’s son, in his store. He said he 
made a fair bargain with the minister, and 
the boy was to stay with him till he was 
twenty-one. Uncle William was to teach 
him the business, and pay him a certain 
sum-every year. The boy had been 
with him only three months, when, sud- 
denly, the father took him away and put 
him into another store in the same 
street, because he could be paid fifty 
dollars more a year than Uncle William 
gave him. Do you think that was 
right?” 

No; that was very wrong. God did 
not approve it; and, at the last day, 
that minister who professed to be a fol- 
lower of the humble Jesus, who, when 
he was rich, for our sakes became poor, 
may find that two souls were lost for 
ever, because he set that bad example, 
and was not true to the bargain he made, 
— the soul of the merchant and the soul 
of his own son. And if he does not 
himself repent of all such sins of un- 
fairness, his own soul must suffer the 
consequences. Being a minister of the 
gospel will do a man no good, if he is 
an untrue man, and does not keep his 
promises. It is worse for a minister to 
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do such things than for other men; for 
he should certainly show forth, better 
than other men, the spirit of his Master. 

j‘eheardev ins 1 telling of another 
Christian man, who wanted to be a part- 
ner in a store where they sold a great 
many kinds of things, and among the rest 
they sold brandy and other liquors. This 
man did notapprove of selling liquors, but 
that was the most profitable part of the 
business, and the other gentlemen would 
not give it up. They told him that if 
he wanted to come into the firm, he 
might share all the profits from the 
other goods they sold, and he need have 
nothing to do with the liquors. They 
would make out the bills separately, and 
then he would have no trouble. But he 
did not like that. He wanted very much 
to share the Arofits of the liquor busi- 
ness, but he did not want his church 
and the world to know that he sold 
liquors. The other gentlemen wanted 
him in their firm, because he would put 
in a good deal of money. So they 
agreed that he should share all the prof- 
its of the whole business, but his name 
should never appear in the sale of 
the liquors. They would make out the 
bills for liquors as if that were a sepa- 
rate business, and his name should not 
be put upon those bills ; but he should 
share the profits just the same. He con- 
sented to that arrangement, and so the 
business was carried on. All his friends 
spoke of him and thought of him as a won- 
derfully good man, who would not engage 
in a business which he thought wrong. 
Whenever the sale of liquors was dis- 
cussed in his presence, he always con- 
demned it; and was considered a very 
strict temperance man, and a most ex- 
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cellent Christian. Only his partners 
knew the truth, and Mr. L was one 
of those very partners. Now, what do 
you think of that man?” 

I think that, whoever he may have 
professed to serve, Satan was his mas- 
ter, and he worked well and faithfully in 
his service. I know the story well. It 
always pains me. That man has been 
in his grave many years, but the evil he 
did remains. Mr. L is himself a 
noble, upright man in all his dealings 
with men; a remarkably just man; a 
man who scorns all falsehood and de- 
ceit, and who is willing the world should 
see him as he is. But I am afraid Mr. 
ib never has any desire to join a 
Christian church, or to be known and 
numbered among the followers of the 
Saviour. And the character and exam- 
ple of that man with whom he was in 
business so many years — that man 
who called himself a Christian, and 
wished everybody to think him a Chris- 
tian, and yet was living a daily lie in se- 
cret— has done as much as anything 
else to keep Mr. L away from Christ. 
He was disgusted, and often said, “If 
this man is a Christian, let me never be 
one.” I hope some day Mr. L will 
be persuaded to look only upon the pure 
and true life of our blessed Lord, and 
forget the false lives of some who call 
themselves by his name. 

Do you be careful that perfect truth 
lives in your hearts, and rules your 
tongues, and governs your every-day 
conduct, if you wish to honor Him who 
shed his blood that he might redeem 
us all from the evil of falsehood, and 
from Satan, the father of lies. 
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NEELIZ’S BIRTHDAY. 
BY M. B. 


ONE sweet morn in leafy June, 

When the birds were all in tune, 

And the roses everywhere 

Breathed their fragrance through the air, 
Came a stranger to our door 

We had never seen before. 


Very small, but very sweet, 

With such tiny hands and feet, 
And such winsome violet eyes, 
Looking round in grave surprise, 
Was the stranger when it came; 
Can you, Neelie, guess its name? 


Twelve swift years have flown away 
Since we welcomed her that day; 
Now a little maiden fair 

We behold her standing there ; 
For, as buds to roses blow, 

Little babes to maidens grow. 


Many a gift the years have shed, 
As they passed, upon her head; 
May all future birthdays bring 
Buds of hope to blossoming, 

And each germ with goodness rife 
Wake to sweet and plenteous life. 


For the simple secret this 

Is of every earthly bliss: 
Riches often prove a snare; 
High estate has many a care; 
Worldly pleasure ends in pain ; 
GOODNESS IS THE ONLY GAIN, 


So, my darling, while we make 
Loving wishes for your sake, 

And to crown the happy day 
Bring you gifts and blossoms gay, 
Try this lesson well to learn, — 
It will be a gift in turn. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. HALBERT. 


“You. mean, ugly boy! Go right 
away! VIl— Tl kill you!” and Harry, 
having reached the climax of his wrath, 
finished with a gust of passionate tears, 
while poor Samuel slunk away through 
the gap in the fence into his own yard. 

“What a dreadful boy!” you will 
say, children. No; Harry was not a 
dreadful boy, only a very angry one. 
You see he had just met with a great 
and sore affliction, which happened on 
this wise. He had been busy, early and 
late, for many days, making a wagon for 
old Pomp, —a wagon which should be 
as much superior to all the wagons that 
had gone before it, or should come after 
it, as Pomp was wiser and better than 
all other dogs,—and in achieving this 
masterpiece, Harry had met with the 
usual mishaps of great inventors. A 
wonderful helm, the plan of which 
popped into his curly head one morn- 
ing in bed, a helm which was to banish 
reins for ever, had not worked, on trial, 


quite satisfactorily, since it took up all 
the space and left none for the driver. 
Two axletrees, which had been whittled 
out with infinite pains, split in boring 
auger-holes for the wheel-pins. A third 
was found to have a stubborn knot just 
where the linch-pin should go. And now 
the fourth, having escaped perils innu- 
merable from hatchet, gimlet, and jack- 
knife, was almost done. But while Harry 
was looking for a bit of glass to polish 
it off, clumsy Samuel had meddled, and 
ruined the whole with one careless 
stroke of his knife. This is why Harry 
came to be so angry. 

That night, at supper, Dr. Barton laid 
a letter by his son’s plate. It was 
opened in a trice, and found to contain 
a photograph of a favorite city cousin, 
who had made them a visit the previous 
summer. “Oh! oh! oh! it’s Gracie!” 
cried Harry, and was just carrying it to 
his lips to give it a vigorous kiss, when 
his mother warned him that pictures 
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didn’t like jam as well as little boys. 
Harry blushed scarlet as he remembered 
how he had slyly crushed a whole tart- 
let into his mouth in advance of the 
bread-and-milk course of his supper. 
The picture was passed round and duly 
criticised and admired by each member 
of the family, and then returned to its 
little envelope. 

When the tea things were removed, 
and the great astral lamp was enthroned 
on its gorgeous mat like a Hindoo deity 
on its shrine, Harry ran to the parlor and 
brought out his album. It was his own 
private property, as might be seen by the 
gilt inscription on the cover, — “ Harry, 
from mother, on his ninth birthday.” 
You know how, in the old Jewish’ times, 
the great men of a city used to sit in the 
gates ; so our little boy had given his pa- 
rents’ pictures the place of honor at the 
entrance of his collection, and taken his 
Own station on the next page. Oppo- 
site to him, shaggy old Pomp sat on his 
haunches, looking so wise, serious, and 
intent, that Jack Martin, declared he 
must be watching an imaginary wood- 
chuck’s hole. Then followed, in order 
due, uncles, aunts, bright-eyed cousins, 
and playmates, all ranged in family 
groups, till but one vacant page re- 
mained. But as this was at the “ tail- 
end” of the book, as Harry elegantly 
phrased it, he could not, fora moment, 
think of putting Gracie in such an igno- 
minious spot. 

It was at length decided that Uncle 
John, — who was not just now in favor, 
having given his greedy nephew a rather 
sharp admonition, during his last visit to 
the farm, for having plucked and eaten 
an enormous seedling pear, which was 
being nursed and petted against the 
next county fair,— Uncle John, I say, 
was banished to Siberia, while Gracie 
was installed opposite kind, generous 
Aunt Sarah, who had sent him a huge 
plum-cake last Christmas, set round 
with frosted almonds. These rival 
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claims to seats of honor having been 
duly settled, the book was returned to 
its case on the parlor table. 

A new question now arose. Gracie’s 
present must be returned, and Harry 
must set about having his picture taken 
in “tiptop” style. It was a fruitful 
theme, and threatened to last as long 
as a debate in Congress, — whether he 
should wear the brown suit or the drab, 
boots or gaiters ; whether he should brush 
his hair to the right or to the left, should 
wear a Byron or a Shakspeare collar, a 
ribbon or a butterfly neck-tie ; whether 
father would let him wear his gold watch 
and chain, —and so on, in endless suc- 
cession. Finally, after a pause of full 
two minutes, in which patient mamma 
was able to glance over the “local” of 
the evening paper, Harry broke forth in 
full storm again. “I’ve got it! I’ve got 
it! Dll be taken on my pony! Won't 
that be splendid! and won’t Gracie 
laugh when she sees old Clover?” and 
the excited boy clapped his hands, and 
rung forth such a merry peal that old 
Pomp shook himself up from his rug 
and put his nose inquiringly into his 
master’s lap, as much as to say, “ What’s 
up now, comrade ?” 

“But how do you expect to get pony 
up into the photograph rooms ?” quietly 
suggested mamma. 

Harry’s eye fell, for he saw that pony’s 
chance for immortal renown had not 
come yet. He must be left out of the 
picture. Finally, however, all details 
were arranged, and the photograph was 
to be taken the next day. 

Something very odd got into Harry’s 
dreams that night. First, he had gone 
to gather apples with Cousin Grace in 
the orchard. He threw down the rosy 
beauties, while she caught them in her 
apron and emptied them into a little 
wagon, and when it was full they started 
to draw it to the house, but it would not 
stir; and when he came to look, it was 
the same wagon whose axle Sammy had 
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broken in the morning. Then he and 
Grace were paddling in a little boat on 
the pond at the end of the great mead- 
ow. They were very merry, pulling wa- 
ter-lilies, and splashing each other all 
over, when, somehow, the boat turned 
into a wagon, which would not move at 
all, paddle as hard as they would, and 
suddenly it became very dark, and the 
thunder roared, and there they were, 
stranded and helpless among the sedges. 
The next Sabbath afternoon Mrs. 
Barton and her little boy went into the 
parlor, after tea, to have their “good 
Sunday talk,” as he called it. She chose 
this twilight hour, because she then 
found him best toned down from the 
turbulence of the week, and most recep- 
tive of serious impressions. She found 
it a fit time to open to his eager, ques- 
tioning mind bright vistas of thought, 
which he was quick to enter. She 
talked of the great unslumbering Eye 
which pierces through thickest dark- 
ness and stoutest masonry, never shut- 
ting in weariness; of the soul, which 
begins, but can never end; of eternity, 
great word of mystery and awe, which 
always brings the shadow of chastened, 
deepened thought over the face of a 
child; often she reminded him of some 
act of selfishness or anger which she 
had forborne to notice till the irritation 
was over; and so tenderly and wisely 
did she temper her reproofs that Harry 
still called this time his “ good hour.” 
But before sitting down by his mother 
on the sofa, he took a little peep at his 
album, just tosee whether Aunt Sarah and 
Grace were getting on well together, and 
how Uncle John stood the climate of 
Siberia, and finding that the poor gen- 
tleman was behaving very amiably, in 
fact, quite like a saint, his heart relented, 
and he resolved to restore him to the 
bosom of his family, as soon as Grace 
could be honorably settled elsewhere. 
Then he brought the book to his mother 
to show her how beautiful his cousin was 
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with her fair, gentle face, and her brown 
ringlets drooping over the round shoul- 
ders, and pure, white dress, and to ask, 
shyly, if that was not the way the bles- 
sed children looked in the skies. His 
mother thought they were not less beau- 
tiful; and then she told him of another 
photograph she had lately been looking 
at, quite the reverse of this, — very ugly 
in fact. 

“ Who was it, mamma? 
or a girl?” 

“A boy. His face was very red, his 
forehead was all wrinkled up like an old 
man’s, his eyes shone with a horrid light 
which I can’t bear to remember, his fist 
was tightly clinched, and his mouth 
open, as if he were saying something 
very angry.” 

“Which is it, mamma ?” and he began 
to whirl over the album very fast. “ Ill 
tear it out quicker than a wink!” But 


Was it a boy 


“no; there was nothing there answering 


the description. All the cousins and 
playmates wore their holiday looks and 
dresses. 

“J didn’t say it was in a book. I 
think it was a garden.” 

“Whose garden? Was it Mr. Fair- 
child’s, where we went to get flowers ?” 

“No; it was our garden. It was 
under the cherry-tree that I saw it, and 
the time was last Friday morning.” 

“You don’t mean me? You wasn’t 
there? You didn’t see me, did you?” 
faltered Harry, with his face in a blaze. 

“Yes; I was picking currants just 
the other side of the lilacs, so I couldn’t 
help it.” 

“Well, I did get awful mad; but then 
it was SO mean in Sam to spoil my new 
wagon when it was just finished. I 
guess you'd be mad if somebody’d cut 
up your new dress that’s got the bugle 
beads on.” 

“But what a pity that a photograph 
should be taken of you just at that un- 
lucky moment, when you generally look 
so pleasant.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“J don’t know what you mean, mam- 
ma. The photograph man wasn’t round 
there in the bushes, was he?” Harry 
looked quite scared and bewilderéd. 

“He was in plain sight, and he made 
such an exact image of you that you 
would know it again in China. And, 
what is worse, he put something into 
the picture which makes you know not 
only how you Zooked when you sent poor, 
unlucky Sam slinking through the fence, 
but just how you fe/¢ away down in your 
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angry heart. Oh, he is a wonderful 
photographer !” 

“But where did he put that bad picture? 
It was real mean in him to take it when 
a fellow was mad; 2nd I won’t have it 
kept. Ill find it and tear it to atoms!” 

“J wish you could, but he put it ina 
place where none of us can get at it to 
destroy it, though it is in such plain 
sight that you can’t help seeing it, 
whether you want to or not. For in- 
stance, if Sam should do you a great 


| 
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kindness, save your life, perhaps, that 
hateful photograph would be sure to get 
right before your eyes.” 

‘‘Did he put it in the cherry-tree ? 
cause if he did I can knock it down 
with my new fish-pole, as easy as noth- 
ing.” 

-“No, in a safer place than that. 
Come, don’t you know yet who this 
wonderful artist is, who makes pictures 
that nobody can destroy ?” 

“Do you mean God?” said Harry, 
awed, but still uncertain. 

“Yes ; and he prints them on your 
memory. That is why neither you nor 
I can get at them to rub them out. If 


they were on paper we could make a 
bonfire of them, say ‘good riddance,’ 
and that would be the end of them; but 
since they are stamped on our memory, 
—our soul, where the sun can not fade 
them, nor the fire burn them, nor the 
rain wash them out, — my little boy will 
see how necessary it is to have only 
good and pleasant pictures printed there. 
God, the great artist, paints what we do 
and feel and think, — not how our faces 
look. Every time we think kind, loving 
thoughts, something better than a dim- 
ple or a ringlet is added. When we 
deny ourselves very much to help oth- 
ers, the picture brightens so that I think 
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angels must love to look at it. When 
you sent your new colored panorama, 
that you could stretch quite across the 
room, to cousin Fred, because he had 
to lie still with his broken leg and want- 
ed something pretty to see, such a soft, 
lovely expression must have stolen over 
your photograph that day as will make 
it pleasant to look at as long as you live. 
Whenever you are cross, angry, selfish, 
disobedient, or deceitful, an ugly scowl, 
like a black cloud, darkens the image 
and makes it hateful; whenever you are 
kind, generous, truthful, obedient, and 
obliging, a happy smile, like a sunbeam, 
lights it up, and makes it lovely to be- 
hold. Harry, wouldn’t you like a great 
portfolio full of beautiful engravings to 
look at whenever you please ?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma, that’s just what I 
want! just like cousin Mary’s.” 

“Well, your life is a gallery, with 
niches in it for every day. Every night 
the picture for that day is finished and 
put in its niche, and there it must stay. 
If it is a good face, with the sunbeam 
on it, it will be a beauty and a joy to you 
for ever. If it is a bad face, with the 
ugly frown, you can not rub it out.” 

“T know what I’d do when there’s a 
bad face. I’d shut up my eyes tight, — 
so,—and wouldn’t look at it,” said 
Harry, squeezing his eyelids together 
very closely. 

“So you can, your bodily eyes ; but 
the eyes of the soul, the eyes that look 
into this gallery I’m telling you about, 
we can not manage so easily. Some- 
times, when we want most to shut them, 
they will persist in staying open. I have 
heard of murderers who would give hand- 
fuls of gold if they could once shut 
those awful, wakeful eyes which were 
always staring, night and day, into that 
picture gallery of the memory, where 
everything seemed to be written over, 
Blood! blood! No, my little Harry, we 
can never shut the eyes of the soul, or 
lock the door of memory. If you live 
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to be old and gray, and there comes to 
be a long row of niches in your gallery, 
so that you can hardly count them, and 
some of them look so faded and dusty 
to your dim eyes that you can hardly 
make them out, it will be the /¢tle pic- 
tures at the far end of the hall which’ 
will look brightest and clearest to you. 
You can scarcely believe that now, but 
ask grandfather if he does not remem- 
ber what he did when he was a little 
boy better than what happened last 
year.” 

Harry sat along time, gazing at the 
figures in the carpet, with a thoughtful, 
troubled look. At last he looked up : — 

“ Mother, if you’d told me this sooner, 
when I was a veal little boy, perhaps I’d 
have tried to have some real nice pic- 
tures in my gallery; but it’s all ugly 
faces now, and not any sunbeams at all ; 
and they can’t be rubbed out, and so I 
don’t see any use in trying.” 

“You mistake, my dear boy. I didn’t 
say they could not be rubbed out.” 

“Oh, yes, mamma, I’m very sure you 
did.” 

“No; I said we can not rub them 
out; but there is One who can. You 
know, yesterday, you went into the pho- 
tographer’s little closet, that was full of 
vials, jars, tables plashed with stains, 
and all manner of litter, to see him re- 
move an impression from a piece of 
glass. How did he do it?” 

“Why, he dipped it into an acid, as 
he called it, and it came out all bright 
and clean.” 

“Just so. Now, who washes away 
the sins of the world?” 

“Jesus Christ.” 

“ Now, Harry, when a little child like 
you— whose short life has already many 
stains upon it— comes to him and says, 
‘Blessed Jesus, do thou wash away all 
my sins in thy precious blood, do thou 
make me one of thy own loving, obedi- 
ent lambs,’ — when a child can do this 
truly-and honestly, then the pitying Je- 
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SING, MERRILY SING. 


sus writes, as it were, Forgiven, in his 
own blood, on all the naughty deeds and 
stained pictures of his life, so that they 
fade away and are seen no more. 

““It was to write this blessed word on 
all the dark, unclean spots in our lives, 
that the Lord of glory was willing to 
leave his heavenly home, and to shed his 
precious blood on the cross. And when, 
on the last day, the great Judge shall 
descend from the skies, and come into 
these galleries of our hearts, he will 
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look into every niche, and light up every 
dark corner with his presence, so that 
no speck nor slightest atom can escape 
him. Then he will consider every pic- 
ture to see if the crimson print of the 
precious word is there ; and if he finds 
it he will say to us, ‘Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the 
world ;’ but if it is not there, he will 
bid us ‘go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment.’ ” 


SING, MERRILY SING. 


SING, merrily sing, 
As birds do in spring, 
For now is the time to be cheerful and gay; 
With heart and with voice 
Let each one rejoice, 
And send all dull thoughts and cross tempers away. 


The soft fragrant breeze 
That glides through the trees, 
The murmuring brooklet that dances along ; 
The insects, whose hum 
Tells that summer has come, 
Each and all take their part in nature’s glad song. 


If woodland and field 
Rich melody yield, 
If ocean and air in the concert unite, 
We surely shall raise 
Our tribute of praise, 
And sing our glad carols in tones of delight. 


Sing, merrily sing, 
All care away fling, 
For blessings are twined round our home and our hearth ; 
And gifts full of love, 
Sent down from above, 
Are scattered, like flowers, on life’s sunny path. 


Sing, merrily sing, 
As birds do in spring ; 
Be happy and joyful, for why should we fret ? 
Kind friends are around, 
Our comforts abound, 
And many bright hopes are awaiting us yet. 


Selected. 


WE continue our notices of English 
magazines — made tributary occasion- 
ally to our own—by a sketch of the 
February number of “OUR OWN FIRE- 
SIDE.” For its secondary title it rings 
a new change to express the idea of a 
family monthly, thus: —“ A Magazine 
of Home Literature for the Christian 
Family.” The home idea is further em- 
phasized by the designations of its five 
departments: “The Christian Home,” 
“Pleasant Readings for our Sons and 
Daughters,” “Science, Art, and His- 
tory,” “The Poetry of Home,” and 
“The Home Library.” Some of the 
articles are in the same decided tone, 
one being the sixth of a series with the 
title, ““ Homes of Old Writers,” and an- 
other being the third chapter of a serial, 
entitled “Grace Buxton; or, The Light 
of Home.” 

“ Our Own Fireside ” —a pretty good 
title, although it sounds a little selfish, 
but we ought to love “ our own” —is in 
its fifth year, and carries a monthly con- 
tents of fifty-six good-sized pages, with 
a fair number of poorly printed illustra- 
tions. We did not know before that 
they cou/d print poorly in England. 

Edited by a rector of the Church of 
England, Rev. C. Bullock, its religious 
tone is evangelical, i. e., anti-ritualis- 
tic. The number before us has one ar- 


ticle by the “Right Reverend the Lord 
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Bishop of Ripon,” on “ Ritualistic Doc- 
trine,” closing with the following, which 
is applicable to every Christian land : — 
“The whole theory of the Christian 
ministry is in opposition to the idea of a 
sacrificing priesthood. They are called 
embassadors for Christ, ministers, mes- 
sengers, stewards of God’s mysteries, 
watchmen appointed to watch for souls, 
spiritual husbandmen, overseers of the 
flock; but Christ Jesus is the High 
Priest of our profession, to whom alone 
it appertained to offer a propitiation for 
sin, or to intercede, in virtue of that sacri- 
fice which he offered once for all upon the 
cross, before the mercy-seat on high.” 

The magazine is thoroughly English. 
So it should be, as much as the elms 
and oaks and ivy of England are Eng- 
lish. In this number “ Light on Church 
Matters” means matters in the Church of 
England; the “* Homes of Old Writers ” 
are those of English writers, —in this 
case, Thomas Fuller; of the “ Lives that 
Speak,” it is William Wordsworth’s that 
speaks; and “Old Roads and Early 
Modes of Conveyance” are, of course, 
English roads and English modes of 
conveyance. If we add to these arti- 
cles one on “ Nursery Education,” and 
another on “ Pictorial Glimpses of the 
Holy Land,” our readers will have a 
skeleton of the number. For a speci- 
men of quality we may refer them to the 
“Sabbath at Home” for last January, 
which contains a fresh and vigorous ar- 
ticle on Martin Luther, in the series of 
“ Lives that Speak.” 


SABBATH 


Like “Good Words,” this magazine 
is not wholly religious ; and, although it 


_ does not come up to the stalwart strength 


of that popular monthly, it has a quiet 
and pleasant excellence of its own. 


If our readers wish to know the 


_ breadth of our circulation, we will state 


that, next to Boston and New York, the 
city which has the largest number of 
subscribers is San Francisco. Accept 
our thanks, readers at the Golden Gate. 
We would give especial thanks to that 
brother the echoes of whose eloquence 
have not yet died away in Park St. 
Church, Boston. 


We have no space which we can de- 
vote to notices of our exchanges. If 
we had we would make honorable men- 
tion of the “ Rhode Island Schoolmas- 
ter.” Our heart was particularly moved 
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by a certain page in the number for last 
month. 


Let us speak a word in private — pub- 
licly —to those who send contributions, 
by mail, to papers and magazines. Post- 
age laws are considered by many a mys- 
tery, by some a nuisance; but, after all, 
the United States mail is a great con- 
venience, and the laws on the subject 
are, Say what we will, laws of the land. 
These laws do zo¢ allow contributions 
to papers and magazines to come at the 
rate of transient newspapers; but full 
letter postage is required. All d00k 
manuscripts —and these should be so 
marked on the wrapper — come at news- 
paper rates. We may add that one 
good way of procuring the change of a 
law is to obey it strictly, and thus learn 
by experience just what it is. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XXIII. 
EVENTS IN JUNE. 


1. What important communication 
was made, this month, to a large as- 
sembly in a wild and rocky region ? 

2. What religious reformation was 
publicly inaugurated by a king who 
showed his sincerity by his treatment 
of his mother ? 

3. What is the Bible name of the 
month corresponding nearly to June ? 


XXIV. 


QUESTIONS ON AFRICA. 


1. Where is the earliest mention in 
the Bible of any part of Africa ? 
2. Which is the most southern and 


_ which the most western point mentioned? 


3. What very hopeful prophecy was 
uttered in regard to a part of Africa ? 

4. From what place in Africa did cer- 
tain men come who preached the gospel 
in a large city of Asia? 

5. What portion of Africa is most 
frequently mentioned in the Bible, and 


what are the principal events of which 
it was the scene ? 

6. Who, in his infancy, found a safe 
retreat in Africa? 


XXV. . 


Among the women spoken of in the 
Scriptures, there is one who is seldom 
referred to now-a-days, but her history 
is interesting. When a young woman, 
she is thought to have had much to do 
with preserving the life of a younger 
and very dear brother; and in after- 
life she shared his varying fortunes. 
Leaving her native land, without a sigh 
of regret, she was a traveler for more 
than thirty years, and died in a foreign 
land. She was a singer, and played 
upon at least one instrument. She 
seems to have been sincerely pious, but, 
on one occasion, became most wickedly 
jealous of her brother, perhaps because 
he did not consult her in the choice of 
a wife. She is not mentioned in the 
New Testament, yet several women of 
the New Testament bear her name in a 
changed form. Who was she ? 
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XXVI. —A LESSON FROM THE SEA. 


ANSWERS. 


XVIII. (1) JEsuS CHRIST. It was forty 
days after the resurrection. Acts i. 3. 
(2) Manna. Ex, xvi. 1-15. (3) THE 
TEMPLE. I Kings vi. 1; Ezra iii. 8. (4) 
LE eet ONO SEVI. Te. 

XIx. (1) Near the land of Edom. (2) 
Because they murmured about their food. 
(3) Almost forty years. (4) Moses. (5) 
In 2d Kings, xviii. 4. (6) More than 
seven hundred years. (7) In the tab- 
ernacle, and afterward in the Temple. 
(8) King Hezekiah. (9) Because the Is- 
raelites worshiped it. (10) Nehushtan. 
(11) It is a contemptuous expression, 
meaning “a brazen bauble,” or, “a 
piece of brass.” (12) In John iii. 4. 
(13) The serpent was raised upon a 
pole, that those who believed God’s 


words, and looked upon it, might be 
cured of the poison of the fiery ser- 
pents. Our Lord was lifted up on the 
cross that those who believe God’s 
words about him, and look to him as 
their Saviour, may be cured of the poi- 
son of sin and live forever. S.G. A. 

Xx. (1) Lev. xix. 18. (2) LAMENTA- 
TIONS. (3) GAZA. 

xxi. “I AM THE Way.” Jno. xiv. 6. 
I-shmael. Gen. xxi. 17-19. A-bsalom. 
2 Sam. xviii. 9-14. M-artha. Luke x. 
40-42. T-imothy. 2 Tim. i. 4. H-aman. 
Esth. vii. 10. E-lijah. 1 Kings xvii. 4. 
W-ilderness of Sin, Ex. xvi. 1-3. A-hab. 
1 Kings xxi.6-15. Y-oke. Matt. xi. 29, 
30. 

xxi. Luke xv. 8-10. 

No answers have yet been received to 
No. XI. 


